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“This | Believe...” 


People in Planning 


By Carter L. Burgess 
President 
American Machine & Foundry Company 


HE IMPORTANCE Of people in planning 
[ipso be overstated. We frequently hear 
of the term “product mix” in reference to 
various lines of goods sold by a firm. But 
we seldom hear of the term “manpower mix” 
—yet the manpower mix is even more im- 
portant than the product mix. The success of 
the product and profit mix depends on it. 

We often consider engineering and re- 
search the heart of our future success. Yet 
increased budgets alone will not achieve re- 
sults; it is the caliber of our personnel, the 
incentives and motivation we provide them, 
and the mix of skills we engage to meet the 
competition of business and the needs of our 
population ten, twenty, and fifty years down 
the road of the future. This is one of our most 
serious challenges in planning—the planning 
of our people. It is a problem for all American 
industry. 


from Top Management Handbook 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., In 1960 
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PART ONE: 


ORGANIZE 
YOUR JOB 








By James Menzies Black 


Are there important aspects of your job 
that you’re not emphasizing enough? 


IM LEE HOWELL, the New York 
Giants’ football coach, was 
speaking. 

“Coaching today,” he said, “is a 
matter of organization. I have spe- 
cialists on my staff in every phase 
of the game. There is a line coach 
who prepares my boys for defense, 
and another coach for offense. I 
have backfield coaches, expert in- 
structors in kicking and passing. 
There’s really not much for me to 
do except check in from time to 
time to see that everything is run- 
ning right.” 

Of course, Coach Howell was ex- 
aggerating. All you have to do is to 
look at the record of his club to 
know he is a master of football. But 
if you examine his methods closely, 
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you will agree that he has built a 
most effective coaching staff by se- 
lecting men who have a deep knowl- 
edge of a particular phase of the 
game. 

Coach Howell is still accountable 
for results. He still makes the final 
decisions on over-all strategy. But his 
staff frees him for the larger task 
of guiding the organization as a 
whole. 


Organization is the payoff 

A manager’s abilities are known 
by the results he gets. Thus, the ap- 
proach Coach Howell takes to his 
assignment is well worth studying. 

To advance in management, you 
must learn to organize your own 
work before you can organize the 





work of others. Skill in organiza- 
tion is simply a matter of consist- 
ently applied mental discipline. If 
you can think in a logical, orderly 
manner—and that is a matter of 
self-training and practice—you can 
carry out your responsibilities in the 
same way. If you cannot organize 
your thoughts, you will find it im- 
possible to organize your work or 
the work of the people you direct. 

Naturally, you need a system of 
controls to help you organize your 
work habits. This is why, for exam- 
ple, you probably prepare an out- 
line when you are asked to write-a 
report. The outline is simply a con- 
trol you use to keep on course. 

If you keep in mind that your 
organizing job is not too different in 
principle from writing a report, you 
will develop the controls required to 
do the work, so that you are sure 
no details are neglected. 

Have you ever broken your job 
down into its component parts, to 
see precisely the duties higher man- 
agement expects you to perform? 
A manager can usually list his re- 
sponsibilities, but if he is honest 
with himself, he finds that he con- 
centrates on certain aspects of his 
work and tends to let others slide 
by. Furthermore, if he analyzes the 
reasons for his absorption with only 
certain duties, he comes up with just 
one answer—he does the things he 
does best, and justifies his neglect 


of other assignments on the ground 
that he just lacks the time to ac- 
complish them. 


There aren‘’t enough hours 


The director of employee rela- 
tions at a branch plant of a large 
eastern company had a solid record 
of achievement in labor relations, 
but in other areas of personnel ad- 
ministration he had fallen far short 
of reaching the objectives his com- 
pany expected. When his deficien- 
cies were pointed out to him by 
the vice-president of personnel, he 
protested. 

“But I don’t have the time for 
everything! We deal with 18 unions. 
Look at my schedule! I have a 
meeting with at least one union four 
days out of a five-day week. How 
do you expect me to find the hours 
to give to training? To wage-and- 
salary administration? To safety?” 

The vice-president smiled. “I ex- 
pected you to say that. But don’t 
forget that on your staff you have 
a supervisor of labor relations, a 
supervisor of wage-and-salary ad- 
ministration, a supervisor of train- 
ing, and a safety manager. These 
men are supposed to help you by 
handling the specialties of your de- 
partment. The only one you ever see 
is the supervisor of labor relations, 
and you do his job for him. 

“You came up through labor re- 
lations and like that kind of work 





This article was adapted from a chapter of a new book, Assignment: Management, by 
James Menzies Black. © 1961, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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because you are good at it. You 
don’t have the same confidence in 
yourself when you're faced with a 
problem that’s not your specialty. 
So you dodge it by devoting your- 
self entirely to the things you do 
well. You rationalize your neglect 
of your whole job by saying, ‘Labor 
relations are so important that they 
need my personal attention. | sim- 
ply have to delegate my other duties 
to my subordinates.’ 

“The trouble is, you haven’t del- 
egated—you’ve dismissed those du- 
ties because you’re afraid of them. 

“I know we have problems in la- 
bor relations. I also know that you 
can spend every minute of every 
day attending to them and still give 
a solid reason why every matter that 
comes up in this field requires your 
individual attention. You’re doing a 
fine labor-relations job, but you are 
not filling the job of director of em- 
ployee relations, and that’s what 
we're paying you for.” 


The whole man does 
the whole job 

This story is typical of the causes 
of managerial failure, but the les- 
son it teaches is sometimes missed. 
Some people take a sort of perverse 
pride in bragging about their de- 
ficiencies. 

What about the works manager 
who says, “My job is to get out pro- 
duction. I don’t have time for all 
the red tape of employee rela- 
tions”? He may discover that his re- 
fusal to attend to employee relations 
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means that his assembly line is tied 
up by grievances and slowdowns. 

The manager who excuses his 
failures by pointing out his weak- 
nesses evidently believes that they 
are not weaknesses at all, and that 
they are inconsequential compared 
to his important abilities. He is mis- 
taken. You cannot remove your ob- 
ligation to do a complete job by dis- 
counting the parts of it you don't 
like or don’t want to do. 

If you have responsibilities, it is 
up to you to meet all of them—not 
just those you prefer. It’s naturally 
true that you have a greater apti- 
tude for some parts of your assign- 
ment than for others. However, if 
you have a broad perspective of 
your job, you will take pains to give 
each detail the attention it deserves. 
That takes an ability to organize 
and to apply system to your activ- 


ities. 
Road map to organization 


Obviously, the most sensible ap- 
proach to organizing your work is 
to break down your assignment 
into its various parts so you can see 
exactly what is expected of you. 
Probably your company has al- 
ready done this. The job descrip- 
tion, which is an outline of job du- 
ties, is based on an analysis of the 
job itself. It tells the incumbent the 
requirements of his position and the 
specific areas of work for which he 
is accountable. It tells him the ex- 
perience, training, and education he 
needs to accomplish the job, and 





lists the conditions under which it 
is done. In short, it is an instrument 
of control a company uses to match 
a man against his work to determine 
whether or not he has the necessary 
abilities. 

When you remember that a job 
is simply a collection of related du- 
ties carried out in the normal course 
of work, you quickly see why a job 
description is basic to the sound or- 
ganization of your assignment. You 
also realize that the more authority 
you are given in your company, the 
more comprehensive your job de- 
scription becomes, and the more at- 
tention you must pay to the organ- 
ization of duties. 


How to analyze your job 

If your company has prepared an 
official description of your duties, 
you have been given a ready-made 
guide to organizing your work. All 
you have to do is use it. If your 
company has not done this, you 
can write your own. Just prepare a 
statement of the general purpose of 
your work. Then list the duties you 
normally perform in the course of 
the year. 

Your job description should say 
who gives you your assignments, 
what you do when you receive 
them, and to whom you delegate 
specific duties. This information will 
give you an exact idea of your daily 
routine. You should also indicate 
what types of jobs you do occasion- 
ally and what you do just at stated 
periods, which ones you do sporadi- 


cally and which you do only in spe- 
cial, nonrecurring instances. 


Blueprint for action 

“It is simply a matter of organi- 
zation,” observed the office manager 
of a small coal company when he 
was asked to explain how he had 
built such an efficient administrative 
operation for his firm. “When I took 
this job ten years ago we had only 
three clerks. Business was done very 
informally. My boss told me, ‘You're 
in charge of the office,’ and let it go 
at that. At first there wasn’t much 
need for organization. We were so 
small I could get things done by 
personal contact. 

“But we began to grow. I soon 
found that my duties were getting 
beyond me. I would become so busy 
with one problem I neglected oth- 
ers. I had to take steps to correct 
the situation.” 

The principles this office manager 
followed apply regardless of the na- 
ture of the assignment. He put his 
duties down on paper and worked 
out a plan for carrying them out. 

First he wrote: J am responsible 
for the general supervision of this 
Office. 

Then he asked himself, “What 
does this mean in detail?” 

To answer his question, he ana- 
lyzed his responsibilities. From this 
analysis came the following list: 

a ie for the 
prompt and proper handling of cor- 
respondence. How do I do this? I 
take care of important letters my- 


responsible 
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self. Routine mail is answered by 
my assistant, who is very capable, 
but a perfectionist and inclined to 
spend too much time on details. 
Therefore, it is a good idea to check 
with him at least three times a week 
to make sure he is not getting be- 
hind in his work. 

2. 1 am responsible for interview- 
ing and directing callers. My assist- 
ant and the receptionist can take 
over part of this responsibility. Be- 
tween them they can screen callers 
and refer to me visitors who have 
business that I am expected to han- 
dle. This means I must instruct my 
subordinates in how I want the job 
done, and follow up to be sure they 
are doing it with sound judgment. 

3. 1 am responsible for the prop- 
er filing and retention of necessary 
correspondence and records. Of 
course, this is a delegated duty. 
Clerks actually do the filing for the 
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office. But it is up to me to keep an 
eye on them to make sure the cor- 
rect filing system is being observed, 
and that there are order and method 
in their work. 

4. I am responsible for staffing 
the office with competent people. I 
interview job candidates and make 
the final decision on who is hired. 
I can delegate the routine details of 
the selection procedure, but it is my 
job to check on the way my subordi- 
nates are meeting these responsibil- 
ities. I must also plan an adequate 
training program for employees in 
my department and see that it is 
followed 

5. I am responsible for the equi- 
table distribution of work among 
office personnel. This is a planning 
job. My performance does not meas- 
ure up to standard unless I fully use 
the abilities of my subordinates. If 
I waste their time because I pro- 





A. Write a detailed description of your job responsibilities. If your 
company has an official job description, compare your list with the 
company’s job description. Then ask yourself, have I omitted any 
responsibilities that the company has assigned? If so, why? 

. Because I was not conscious of my responsibility? 

. Because I have never been asked by my superior to do that part 
of my job, and considered it merely a paper responsibility? 

. Because I don’t like that aspect of my work? 

. Because I am too occupied with other problems? 
Because I have delegated certain assignments to subordinates 
and leave it to them to carry them out? 

B. Next, identify any requirements you consider unrealistic. Ask your 
superior to review your job duties with you and explain why the 
company has listed responsibilities that you are not asked to execute. 
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gram their assignments improperly, 
it reveals carelessness, a_ serious 
weakness in my ability to organize. 

6. 1 am responsible for arranging 
the vacation schedules of my de- 
partment. This responsibility is most 
important. I cannot keep my supe- 
rior advised of departmental affairs 
unless I have organized my work so 
that I am fully informed on these 
matters myself. 


Second nature 

By listing his responsibilities and 
determining exactly how he could 
best fulfill them, the office manager 
built organization into his work hab- 
its. He was also in a position to 
make a careful appraisal of the abil- 
ities and weaknesses of each of his 
subordinates. 

There is nothing unusual about 
an approach of this kind, except 
practicing it consistently. Laziness, 


a tendency to put off thinking about 
tedious details, interest in only cer- 
tain aspects of a job, all interfere 
with organizational efficiency. Yet 
once you acquire effective manage- 
ment methods, they become almost 
second nature. 


An experiment 

William Edgerton, a well-known 
management consultant, described 
an experiment he conducted with a 
group of supervisors at a training 
session. 

He began the first session by ask- 
ing, “I suppose you each have a 
copy of the job description your 
company has prepared for its super- 
visory personnei?” 

Four of the 20 supervisors were 
not even aware that there were offi- 
cial job descriptions for their posi- 
tions. 

Edgerton then 


inquired, “How 





If your company has no official job description for your position, 
review the responsibilities you have itemized. Check the duties you 


consider: 

1. Important and regular. 

2. Important but occasional. 

3. Routine and mechanical. 

4. Infrequent and nonrecurring. 


After you have classified your duties, prepare a list of the methods 

you use to perform them. You can do it this way: ~ 

|. Important and regular—must handle personally. 
Important—but can be delegated if there is careful follow-up. 
Routine and can be delegated. Periodic follow-up necessary. 
Infrequent—but must handle personally. 


Infrequent and can be delegated. 
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many of you have read your job de- 
scriptions within the past six 
months?” 

Not a single hand was raised. 

“All right,” continued Edgerton, 
“I would appreciate it if each of 
you would make a list of the duties 
for which you consider yourselves 
responsible.” 

Of course, each man was able to 
describe his broad, general duties, 
but, not surprisingly, almost every 
one omitted important responsibili- 
ties contained in the company’s job 
description for his position. Fur- 
thermore, most of these supervisors 
admitted that the parts of their jobs 
that they did not mention in listing 
their duties were exactly those they 
neglected most. 

“This points up a manager's 
greatest problem,” said Edgerton. 
“You can’t carry out your full re- 
sponsibilities unless you are con- 
stantly aware of them. I advise each 
of you to keep a copy of your job 


KNOW YOUR SUBORDINATES 


description in your desk drawer. 
Take it out every week or two and 
review it. Once you give the go-by to 
something you are supposed to do 
and it doesn’t seem to matter too 
much, you may make a habit of it. 
Soon you may forget that these neg- 
lected details are your responsibili- 
ties—and that matters a great deal.” 


How to stay on top of time 

Lawrence A. Appley, president 
of the American Management As- 
sociation, once observed, “You can 
measure the organizational  effi- 
ciency of a manager by the way he 
uses time.” 

You have to admit that the only 
way you can accomplish more is 
to use time more efficiently. If you 
have organized your job, you have 
also organized your use of the time 
it takes to do it. 

Of course, it takes time to budg- 
people appar- 
ently consider that they cannot af- 


et time, and many 





A. Prepare a list of the relative dependability of your subordinates, 


to help you improve your methods of delegation. Your list might 


read something like this: 


1. Careful and conscientious. Can be given difficult assignments 


and will carry them out with resourcefulness and initiative. Re- 
quires only routine follow-up. 


2. Careful and conscientious, but lacks resourcefulness. Can be given 


routine or familiar assignments and will do them properly, but 
on unusual or difficult jobs needs close supervision. 
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3. Careless, makes mistakes. Close follow-up necessary. 





ford to take the time to plan the 
expenditure of their working hours. 
They are mistaken. 

Suppose you use up two hours a 
week simply allotting the time you 
have available to perform your vari- 
ous duties. Is this time lost? Or 
wasted? Not at all. You probably 
more than make up for it by your 
increased effectiveness. The very 
fact that you are taking time to think 
through your work means that you 
are doing a better job of planning. 
This improvement in planning will 
be reflected in the way your subor- 
dinates carry out their assignments. 

You have seen the value of the 
wise use of time in your own work. 
[he superior who calls you in and 
explains your assignment in a pre- 
cise, to-the-point manner shows that 
he has considered what he is asking 
you to do, knows exactly how he ex- 
pects you to proceed. You do not 
need to ask for a clarifying expla- 
nation. You have been given a de- 


tailed blueprint of your mission. 

But if your boss has only a vague 
idea of what he wants you to do, if 
he wastes your time because he has 
to improvise his planning on the 
spot, he is keeping you standing 
around doing nothing while he 
comes to a decision. 


Principles of time control 


There is no single formula or pre- 
scription for the effective use of 
working hours, but there are certain 
principles of time control that can 
be followed to give fuller use of 
your hours and still not make you 
feel you are following a stultifying, 
creativity-deadening, detailed time- 
table. 

Certainly, you should never adopt 
any approach that is entirely rigid. 
Following a schedule that leaves you 
no flexibility makes you the slave 
of the clock, not its master. This is 


the very danger you are trying to 


avoid. 





4. Conscientious, but lacking high ability. Can be given only rou- 


tine, fairly simple assignments. 


An “in and outer.”” Sometimes work is extremely good, some- 


times not. Cannot take chances. Must follow up constantly. 


After you have identified the weaknesses, take corrective action. 


Compile a list of subordinates’ training needs. 


Evaluate your own performance critically. Are the deficiencies of 


your subordinates in any way a reflection of your own weaknesses? 


Review the individual performances of your subordinates. Find out 
if they, too, are neglecting the parts of the department’s work that 


you fail to emphasize. 
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To develop a system for budget- 
ing your hours, describe your ob- 
jective by stating exactly what you 
expect to accomplish. Then you are 
in a position to divide your hours, 
giving each part of your assignment 
its proper share of your time. 

Guy Ford of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad once told a group of exec- 
utives attending an American Man- 
agement Association seminar: 

“One way to budget your time 
efficiently is to separate the vari- 
ous components of your job and 
classify them according to their im- 
portance or the frequency with 
which they occur. For example, if 
you list each of your assignments for 
a stated period, you can prepare a 
sort of duty chart. The responsibili- 
ties that come up every day you can 


indicate as routine or regular. Those 
you receive only occasionally you 
can mark in that way. Your chart 
doesn’t have to be absolutely accu- 


ORGANIZE YOUR USE OF TIME 


rate, but it will give you a good idea 
of your actual work load, tell you 
how you are spending your hours 
on the job. You may be surprised 
at the time you are wasting, even 
though you think you are on a pres- 
sure schedule.” 


Relax a little 


In your desire to get the most out 
of time, don’t put too heavy a strain 
on your associates or subordinates 
by harping on your efficient use of 
it. They are human—they’re not de- 
signed for 100 per cent efficiency. 
For that matter, neither are you. 

But if you have proper regard for 
time and organize your job in re- 
lation to it, you will discover that 
you can probably accomplish con- 
siderably more than you are doing 

and do it easily, too. 

Going to the extreme of being all 
business can destroy your ability in 
leadership just as quickly as ineffi- 





A. Prepare a tentative time chart. Indicate exactly how many hours a 
week you give to each part of your assignment. 


B. Keep a running record of your use of time for a month. Compare 
this with the time chart you originally prepared. 


Establish a time budget. Obviously, you won’t get results overnight. 
But little by little, the organization of your working hours will im- 
prove, and so will the organization of your approach to your job. 


D. When you establish a time budget, remember: 


1. Reviewing your daily activities on a systematic basis makes you 
analyze your various jobs and plan them better. It takes time, 
but it will save you many hours in the long run. 
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cient supervisory habits. You owe it 
to your colleagues and yourself to 
relax occasionally. You know the 
reputation a man acquires who 
makes it known that “he has no 
time for small talk,” that he is 
around to do a job. He may be com- 
petent, he may be successful—but 
the chances are he is not. His per- 
sonality is against him. His rigid ad- 
herence to a_ schedule probably 
makes him so obsessed with the de- 
tails of his job that he never sees 
it in broad perspective. 


Time wasters 

What habits cause the waste of 
valuable working hours? You know 
them—everyone is guilty of falling 
into them occasionally. 

There is the meeting you conduct 


that drags on and on and accom- 
plishes very little. When this hap- 
pens, ask yourself, “Did I prepare 
for it properly?” 


There is the practice of “visiting” 
to “talk about things” when you are 
faced with a tedious or unpleasant 
assignment. Why? Do you want to 
postpone getting started on a project 
you dread? 

There is the telephone conversa- 
tion that continues long after it has 
accomplished its purpose. Don’t you 
want to get back to work? 

There are the hundred and one 
things we all do that interfere with 
working efficiency. Worse than that, 
they impede the effectiveness of 
others. Naturally, you can’t expect 
perfection, but if you better your 
use of time by even 10 per cent you 
will notice amazing improvements 
in your effectiveness. 

A high government official who 
worked closely with Winston 
Churchill during the war remarked, 
“The extraordinary thing about Mr. 
Churchill was the masterly way he 
used time without seeming to. At 





Don’t try to pattern your time budget on someone else’s model 

unless it is adaptable to your work methods and personality. 

Simply observe sound management principles in your use of time. 

. Don’t press too hard or try to set up a minute-by-minute time 
schedule. Take it easy and make improvements gradually. 

. Keep your time schedule flexible or you may be knocked off 
balance when anything upsets it. 

. Don’t talk about your use of time to others. Instruct through 
example. 

». If you organize your job and your working hours properly, your 

abilities will undoubtedly be recognized and win you promotion 

in the long run—and job satisfaction right away. 
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meetings, in private discussions—no 
matter how serious the situation, he 
appeared relaxed, informal. He al- 
ways had time for an anecdote or a 
pleasantry, but I observed that he 
never permitted one story to lead 
to another. He kept the discussion 
on the trick and used the moment 
of levity to stimulate work, not to 
interfere with it.” 


Use time—don’t press it 


The answer to the problem is sim- 
ple. You use time best when you are 
aware of it, but do not permit oth- 
ers to think you are pressing. That 
way you keep control. 


At a meeting, for example, you 
can bring the discussion back to the 


point whenever you see that conver- 
sational excursions are wandering so 
far afield that the ability of the 
group to resume concentration is 
being endangered. 

The trouble with habits that con- 
sume time and achieve nothing is 
that they breed other bad habits. 
Once you allow your working meth- 


ods to become inefficient, the ineffi- 
cient becomes the normal. Then it 
is difficult to pull yourself up short 
and return to being a result-produc- 
ing manager. 


Goof-off or go-ahead? 

The choice is yours. Your concern 
is not the habits of your associates, 
the practices—good or bad—of 
your superior. The fact that others 
are inefficient or fail to accomplish 
their assignments is no excuse for 
you to relax. Instead it should act 
as a spur to your ambition. What is 
more, you will find that if you do 
your job with imagination, initiative, 
and resourcefulness, your subordi- 
nates will take their cue from you. 
Your sure-fingered leadership will 
be reflected in their work. Men like 
to be identified with a winner. 

Your responsibility as a manager 
is chiefly concerned with organizing 
the work and the time of other peo- 
ple. That is why it is absolutely es- 
sential to build efficient organization 
and the efficient use of time into 
your own job habits. @ 


This is the first article in Assignment Management, a four-part series. 
Part 2, coming next month, will discuss ‘How to Organize Your Team.” 





THE VITALITY AND FORCE of leadership in a democracy spring from 

the people’s making demands upon that leadership in response to 

the facts known to them. Without facts, there are no demands. 
Without demands, there is no leadership. 

—FRANK STANTON 

(President, CBS) 
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3 Measuring work 
ea, 


that’s 


hard 
to 
measure 


By Max B. Skousen 


President, Skousen Financial Management Service, Inc. 


Supervising a job that “can’t be measured’? 
Try these approaches. 


URE, I'D LIKE to know exactly 

how my employees are doing, 
but you just can’t measure the kind 
of work that’s done in my depart- 
ment.” 

Measuring employee perform- 
ance is a valuable tool—whether it’s 
used to set up motivation controls, 
to find a basis for promoting em- 
ployees, or to spot a bottleneck in 
production. If a department’s work 
is repetitive—like assembling bicy- 
cle seats—it’s a simple matter to 
make numerical comparisons. But 
what about those hard-to-measure 


jobs that are nonrepetitive and full 
of variables? Can you compare one 
employee’s performance with an- 
other’s? 

Often the answer is yes—if you 
don’t give up too easily. Let’s take a 
look at some of the techniques that 
have made “unmeasurable” jobs 
measurable. One of them may fit 
your problem. 


Average standards 


1. Develop average _ standards. 
Even though a job is not repetitive, 
it may have repetitive elements in 
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it. A garage mechanic, for example, 
will do a certain number of radiator 
jobs, transmission jobs, and motor 
tune-ups. Separating the job into 
these elements can tell the mechan- 
ic’s supervisor how much time he 
spends on each one. Over a month, 
let’s say, a meaningful average can 
be established as a basis for month- 
ly ratings. 

Here’s how this technique worked 
in a large Navy housing project 
during World War II. The mainte- 
nance supervisor felt that his men 
were taking too much time on their 
service calls. But how could he 
prove it, much less do anything 
about it? A clogged pipe could 
mean a few minutes of work or sev- 
eral hours. There seemed no way to 
measure performance. 

Average standards provided the 
answer. After separating service 
calls into 16 major categories, the 
supervisor kept complete records on 
the hours spent on each. After sev- 


eral months, there was enough data 
to determine the average time used 
on each type of job. By establish- 
ing a “standard” time that was 25 
per cent below the actual average, 
the supervisor gave his men a stim- 
ulus to improve their time. A daily 
chart showed each man’s accumu- 
lated average and the average for 
the whole group. Within two months, 
the average time per service call 
had been cut in half. 


Measure negative performance 


2. Measure the frequency of er- 
rors. When you can’t measure posi- 
tive performance, you may be able 
to measure negative performance. 
Measuring the frequency of errors 
on the job can provide both a per- 
formance comparison and an incen- 
tive for improvement. 

This approach was used success- 
fully in a department store. A senior 
buyer was besieged’ by complaints 
from manufacturers that the store’s 








TERMS OF PAYMENT ERRORS 


Month of April 
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buyers often applied the wrong 
terms of payment to purchase or- 
ders. 

Here was an aspect of the buying 
job that could be measured. A bar 
chart (see page 14) showed at a 
glance which buyers were making 
the most errors and which the least. 
Within a few months, the number of 
errors had dwindled to almost none. 


Sampling 

3. Control by sampling. When 
keeping complete records of an em- 
ployee’s activity is impractical, sam- 
pling can provide a useful tool for 
comparing employees’ performance. 

Sampling licked a serious prob- 
lem in a tool-control department. 
The department’s inventory files 
were chaotic because of employees’ 
errors. One answer was a complete 
revamping of the files; but this 
would cost $20,000 and wouldn’t 
cure the employees’ careless work 
habits. 


The final solution: A small, ran- 
dom sampling of the files for each 
tool crib. After figuring out the ratio 
of errors in each sample, the super- 
visor posted a list ranking the crib 
groups according to their degree of 
inaccuracy, ranging from 20 per 
cent to 40 per cent. Employees were 
told there would be other samplings. 
The second sample, taken a month 
later, showed a marked improve- 
ment, and the third sample showed 
that the poorest crib had cut its error 
rate in half. 


Try a tally 


4. Control through a tally sys- 
tem. If the work involves a short time 
span—from several minutes to sev- 
eral hours—the tally system can 
supply useful comparisons, even 
when a job includes several different 
types of work. First, provide a work 
sheet on which employees can tally 
how many jobs of each type they 
complete. Then weight the totals of 
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each type to arrive at an over-all 
score. Here’s an example: If there 
are four different types of work be- 
ing done by the employees, each 
type would be given a relative 
value. If type A was twice as much 
work as type B, type C was five 
times as much work as type B, and 
D was the same amount as B, then 
a monthly score might look like the 
chart on page 15. 

Effective as this system can be, it 
won't work if it gets too complicated 
and involves too much paperwork. 
Keep it as simple as possible. 


Estimate jobs 


5. Control by job estimates. 
Some jobs take from several hours 
to as long as a week to be com- 
pleted. Having your employees 
make reasonable estimates of the 
time they should spend on each job 
is one way of measuring perform- 
ance. Since it’s only an estimate, it 
would be unfair to give too much 
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significance to any one week’s or 
day’s performance. But a record of 
accumulated performance will show 
the over-all level of each employee's 
performance. 


Using intermediate goals 


6. Control by intermediate goals. 
Job estimates can also be used for 
longer jobs—those lasting from over 
a week to a month or more. But 
here intermediate goals are neces- 
sary. Without them, the supervisor 
has no way of measuring the prog- 
ress an employee is making on the 
project. And the employee, with a 
comfortably distant deadline, may 
work too slowly at first, until he 
suddenly wakes up to find that half 
his time is gone and he’s only done a 
quarter of the job. With interme- 
diate goals, both the supervisor and 
his employees will know from the 
beginning whether a project is on 
schedule. 

As much as possible, employees 





should plan their own intermediate 
goals on long projects. This forces 
them to think through the whole 
project, organize it efficiently, and 


anticipate the difficulties that may 
come up. Estimates should, of 
course, be approved by the super- 
visor. 

When the separate steps of a 
lengthy job are scheduled, they 
should take up only 80 per cent of 
the total time allotted to the project. 
This leaves a 20 per cent reserve 
which can be used as necessary dur- 
ing the project. At the top of page 
16 is a typical schedule. 


A challenge that pays off 

Measuring nonrepetitive work is a 
challenge for the supervisor. For 
many kinds of jobs there are no 
ready-made techniques for estab- 
lishing performance standards. But 
if he refuses to be discouraged, the 
supervisor may be able to devise a 
satisfactory method of his own. 

In the long run, he’s bound to 
find it worth the effort: Not only 
will his subordinates understand the 
requirements of their jobs more 
clearly, but he himself will get val- 
uable knowledge to help him run his 
department more efficiently. 








“Sometimes | feel Miss Alger just wasn’t cut out for office work.” 
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oF TRAINING 


Do you feel overburdened? Try training 
others to carry more of the load. 


AT ANZIO, the American troops 


who grabbed the beachhead 
were hard pressed. A replacement, 
obviously untrained, joined a front- 
line unit. “Keep your head down,” 
advised a battle-weary top ser- 
geant, “If you don’t get shot for a 
few days, maybe I’ll get a chance to 
teach you how to be a soldier.” 
Obviously, the sergeant couldn't 
bring the war to a halt while he 
taught a raw recruit the fundamen- 
tals of combat. Yet he recognized 
the training need instantly. His 
problem: There wasn’t time to do 
anything about it. He gave the new 
man a practical suggestion on how 
to stay alive, and hoped for the best. 
With luck, he knew, the rookie 
would learn his job by doing it. 
That’s training the hard way. In an 
emergency, it may be the only way. 
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But it’s expensive in terms of men 
and money. 

This story is echoed to some ex- 
tent in the account a veteran train- 
man gave of his first day on the job. 
“I reported to the yard conductor,” 
he said, ‘and was waiting for him to 
tell me what to do. I didn’t have to 
wait long. ‘Get up on that engine 
and stay there,’ the yard conductor 
roared at me, ‘that is, if you want to 
stay alive.’” 

Who’s got time? 

The problem that faced the in- 
fantry sergeant at Anzio or the yard 
conductor breaking in a new man is 
one that, to some degree, confronts 
every supervisor. 

How do you take the time of 


‘from the many tasks involved in the 
‘operation of a company to train em- 








ployees? There is no easy afswer. 

Take your case, for example. You 
know that production can’t be 
brought to a stop while everybody 
goes to school. Yet you’re probably 
the first to admit that your job would 
be much simpler if every employee 
you directed knew his job. You real- 
ize, too, that training people is one 
of your most important responsibili- 
ties. 

But, chances are, like everyone 
else in management, you are still 
searching for a sound answer to the 
question, “How can I spend time 
training when I’m busy with so 
many assignments that can’t be put 
off?” 

There is only one answer. If you 
view training as an opportunity in 
supervisory leadership, you'll find 
the time to do it—because the hours 
invested pay big dividends. After 
all, it is an undisputed fact that the 
well-trained employee is likely to 
take an increased interest in his job, 
do it better, and require less super- 
vision. 


What makes the difference? 


A supervisor controls supplies, 
equipment, and men. The results 
you get from supplies and equip- 
ment depend entirely on the skill of 
your employees and their interest in 
their work. What’s more, the only 
way you can get a higher value 


from supplies and equipment is to 
train your men how to use them 
more efficiently. In other words, 
your reputation as a supervisor is 
based on the understanding your 
subordinates have of their assign- 
ments and the capability they show 
in carrying them out. Both of these 
qualities are directly related to your 
skill and thoroughness as an instruc- 
tor and to the example you set as a 
leader. 

Let’s say a track supervisor is 
turning in a superb performance. 
What makes him a standout in his 
job? His men install the same kinds 
of rails, ties, spikes, and switches 
that other employees do. They have 
the same tools, the same equipment. 
They are up against approximately 
the same problems when it comes to 
weather and emergencies. Yet they 


always seem to come through a lit- 
tle better than other crews. Watch 
them work! There’s no lost motion; 
no wasted effort. They are a smooth- 
ly cooperating team of profession- 


als. Their supervisor has taught 
them how to work—not harder, but 
smarter. If you study his methods, 
you will find that they are grounded 
in planning. 


Spot the signals 

One supervisor put it like this: 
“The need for training is always 
there. It doesn’t come suddenly. But 
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if you are alert, you can spot the 
warning signals. They tell you ex- 
actly what kind of training is re- 
quired. Here are some examples: 

“A man must be replaced. His 
successor needs on-the-job coach- 
ing, special instruction, and close 
follow-up until he convinces you by 
his performance that he has become 
a productive member of your work 
group, confident in his ability to 
meet your standards. 

“Jobs change. They change in 
method, in content, or in standards 
of performance. This rate of change 
is faster today than ever before be- 
cause of rapid technological ad- 
vances. Every time a job is changed, 
even slightly, training should ac- 
company it. 

“There's always room for im- 
Complacency comes 
from satisfaction with things as they 
are. As long as I can find better ways 
of doing my own job, I can discover 
better training methods to help em- 
ployees improve. 

“Ambitious employees want to get 
ahead. Many of my _ subordinates 
consider their present jobs stepping- 
stones to greater opportunity. They 
are anxious to develop their skills 
and to learn new ones. It’s up to me 
to help them. Again, this means 
training.” 


provement. 


Identify training needs 

These common-sense  observa- 
tions on training serve as a practical 
starting point to effective planning. 
They add up to just this: It’s a su- 
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pervisor’s responsibility to identify 


training needs before they become 
operating crises. 

But how, you ask, do you pin- 
point training requirements? 

First, you must know each man 
who works for you, and constantly 
evaluate his performance. This gives 
you insight into his abilities; tells 
you in what areas of his work he 
would benefit from training. In mak- 
ing this appraisal, ask yourself the 
following questions: 

1. Do I have a trained replace- 
ment ready to fill the shoes of a 
veteran employee who may be pro- 
moted, transferred, or retired? 

2. Has the content, method, or 
standards of performance changed 
in any job I control? 

3. If the content, method, or 
standard of performance of a job is 
soon likely to change, have I con- 
sidered what training will be needed 
to accomplish a smooth transition 
from the old way to the new? Have 
I determined the best means of giv- 
ing it? 

4. Are there deficiencies in the 
work habits of any of my subordi- 
nates that I could correct by special 
instruction? 

5. Which of my _ subordinates 
have demonstrated that they are po- 
tentially qualified for promotion? 
What specifically can I do to help 
these men get ready? 


Training on a personal basis 


You deal with people. Some are 
bright—some are not. Some you se- 
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When Should You Train? 


Training should never be a one- 
shot proposition, reserved for a 
new employee or a new job. 
Here are some situations in which 
you should be alert to the need 
for training: 

1. When a man must be re- 
placed. 

2. When a job changes—even 
slightly—in method, content, or 
standards of performance. 

3. When employees are anx- 
ious to develop their skills, to get 
ahead. 

4. Every day—because there’s 
always room for improvement. 
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lected yourself; some you inherited. 
Some are getting along in years; 
some are immature and inexperi- 
enced. Some are interested in just 
getting by. 

Furthermore, you have probably 
found that employees who need 
training the most are the very ones 
who are hard to convince that they 
need it at all. Interest in the job, 
ability to learn, ambition are all fac- 
tors you must consider in training a 
subordinate. These qualities shape 
his attitude. They are the tip-off to 
what makes him tick. 

Still, the training responsibility is 
written into your job description. 
Actually, supervisors in the United 
States do more instructing than the 
combined faculties of every college 
and every high school in the coun- 





try. When you think about it, you 
can see why this is true. Actually, 
you train on a year-round basis and 
every hour of every day you are at 
work. 

Not only that, you are playing for 
keeps. If a student fails in an ex- 
amination in school, he doesn’t in- 
terfere with the progress of the class. 
But when an employee doesn’t fol- 
low instructions correctly—what- 
ever the reason—he hurts the effi- 
ciency of the entire department. 
That’s why you make sure that your 
subordinates know how to do their 
work quickly, easily, and efficiently. 
That’s why effective training meth- 
ods are important. 


The qualities an instructor needs 


What qualities should you have 
to carry out your training activities? 
First you must have a thorough 
technical knowledge of your job. 
That’s no problem. You demon- 
strated your understanding of your 
work when you were given the au- 
thority to direct it. You are already 
one up on many instructors. You 
know your subject. 

Next, you must find effective 
ways to pass along your knowledge 
to other people. One of the best 
means of doing that is to recall the 
training methods of the supervisors 
you think taught you most about 
your job. The approach of each may 
have been altogether different. Each 
may have had certain faults or pe- 
culiarities. But he more than made 
up for his deficiencies by his other 
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talents. If you were to jot down the 
attributes of the men whose super- 
visory competence you most admire, 
you would come up with a compos- 
ite picture of the ideal boss. From 
the standpoint of training his quali- 
ties would probably read like this: 
1. He knows his job. 
2. He sets high standards of per- 
formance. 
When he is explaining a subject 
he understands how to make it 
clear and interesting. His instruc- 
tions are in simple, ordinary lan- 
guage. He makes sure his sub- 
ordinates understand what is 
wanted. 
He’s patient and sympathetically 
understanding with the slow 
learner. He is not discouraged 
when the progress of an em- 


ployee in mastering his job is not 
as fast as he hoped. 
He has a sense of humor—a 
pleasant personality. 
He has earned the respect of his 
subordinates by his judgment, his 


fairness—and the sureness of his 


planning. 


The importance of planning 


Most of these traits are evident, 
at least to some degree, in all good 
supervisors. But of them all, none is 
more important than wise and for- 
ward-looking planning. Remember 
when Joe DiMaggio played center 
field for the New York Yankees? He 
covered his territory with effortless 
ease—making even the most diffi- 
cult plays look casually routine. His 
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judgment, his sense of anticipation 
enabled him to position himself per- 
fectly—to be the right man in the 
right place when an opposing batter 
hit one in his direction. On one oc- 
casion after DiMaggio had taken 
just a few steps to his left to pull a 
long fly ball out of the bleachers 
and prevent a home run, the dis- 
gusted batter returning to the bench 
grumbled, “Talk about luck! Di 
Maggio had no business playing me 
that deep.” “It wasn’t luck,” re- 
torted his manager, “Joe planned it 
that way.” 

If you plan ahead in employee 
training, you can avoid many dif- 
ficulties. Planning helps you to an- 
ticipate work problems before they 
develop and decide what training is 
needed to prevent them from oc- 
curring. Planning enables you to 
build consistency of method into 
your job instructions—makes train- 
ing an automatic part of your daily 
activities. 

The following guide to more effec- 
tive training may be useful to you in 
improving your skills as an instruc- 
tor. There is nothing especially new 
about it. You probably follow most 
of the suggestions already. Still, a 
check list is valuable in planning 
because it helps you keep an eye on 
detail, and puts thoroughness into 
method. 


GUIDE TO TRAINING 


How people learn 
1. An employee learns best in a re- 
laxed atmosphere. If he’s tense, 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF TRAINING 


Put the employee at ease. 


Describe the whole operation first, so that the employee 
knows the importance of his own job. 
Don’t teach too much at once. Stick to the key points at the 


beginning. 


Keep cool; don’t lose your temper—or you may lose your 


listener. 


Have the employee try the job while you watch and correct; 


have him repeat his tryout. 


Put the employee on his own; but let him know whom to 


come to for help. 
7. Set a good example. 
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embarrassed, or apprehensive, 
communication is blocked off. 
Unless you can communicate, 
you can’t train. Your first objec- 
tive, then, is to put the employee 
at ease. 

The employee may have some 
understanding of his job. Don’t 
waste time teaching him what he 
already knows. Check the extent 
of his knowledge before you be- 
gin. That way you start instruc- 
tions at the right place—where 
the trainee’s knowledge ends. 

The employee learns more 
quickly if he is interested. Pre- 
sent your subject so that it is in- 
teresting to the trainee. One way 
is to describe the job or opera- 
tion from start to finish so that 
the employee understands its 
purpose and importance before 
he begins to learn the details. 
Explain why his work is impor- 
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tant to the over-all operation. 


4. The employee can’t learn what he 


can’t see. When you're demon- 
strating job methods, make sure 
that the trainee can see clearly, 
and can follow your explana- 
tions. 


The presentation 


You can’t teach it all at one sit- 
ting. Give thought to determin- 
ing the proper length of your 
training sessions. Remember, few 
people can absorb half a dozen 
or so new ideas in one session 
and understand them clearly. 
Don’t overwhelm the employee 
with details. Stress the key points 
and make sure the trainee under- 
stands them. At first you want 
accuracy—not speed. 

Keep your temper. Sarcasm or 
irritation can make the employee 
freeze up, and can stop the 
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learning process. If he’s over- 
anxious, discouraged, or resent- 
ful, he’s in no mood to be recep- 
tive to your instructions. 


The test run 


S 


Actual performance is the test of 
teaching. Have the trainee do the 
job on his own—watch him close- 
ly and correct mistakes. 
Repetition is the road to learn- 
ing. Don’t hesitate to ask an em- 
ployee to demonstrate how to do 
a job as often as you think neces- 
sary. 

The try-out shows up errors. Cor- 
rect errors in an understanding 
way. The employee shouldn't 
think you are critical because he 
doesn’t catch on instantly. 


The follow-up 


li 


Put the employee on his own as 
soon as possible. The trainee 
learns best by actual practice. 

Explain specifically whom to 
come to for help. If you delegate 
part of your follow-up duties, 


tell the trainee which of your as- 
sistants he should ask for in- 
structions. Otherwise, he may re- 
ly on some unqualified person 
and get the wrong kind of advice. 
Supervise closely at first. As the 
trainee becomes more proficient 
you can ease off. Close supervi- 
sion during the initial learning 
period gives you the chance to 
spot errors or inefficient work 
practices and correct them before 
they become habit. 

Build the employee's confidence. 
When the trainee makes a mis- 
take, don’t take over immediate- 
ly. It’s best—if possible—to ex- 
plain his error and have him 
correct it. Stress the key points of 
the job. The more quickly the 
trainee understands the funda- 
mentals of his assignment, the 
sooner he can work under nor- 
mal supervision. 

Set a good example. The job you 
do as a leader is the most effec- 
tive follow-up you can use in 
training. @ 


Danger: Men on Television 


WATCHING OTHER MEN work is becoming a project in itself 


Many 


building contractors put up rough platforms to enable passers-by 
to watch a new building going up. Recently, more sophisticated 
touches have been added: “public-viewing platforms” with walnut 
veneer, progress reports on the construction posted daily, and pro- 
tection from bad weather. Now, a building contractor in England 
has installed another lure: a closed-circuit television system that 
enables onlookers to watch the workmen after the building has risen 
above platform level 

Business, November, 1960 
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By M. D. Kilbridge 


Graduate School of Business 
University of Chicago 


Can you assume that all your subordinates 
want more interesting work? 


wae MAKES WORK rewarding? 
The answer to that is another 


question: Rewarding for whom? 
One worker’s job satisfaction may 
be another worker’s boredom. It’s 
dangerous to rely on a formula when 
you're dealing with an employee's 
job needs. 

This was sharply pointed up in a 
recent study when 202 employees 
of a radio- and television-set factory 
were interviewed about their atti- 
tudes toward job enlargement. The 
results of this survey may surprise 
you. 

Ever since assembly-line produc- 
tion techniques narrowed jobs down 


to one or two repetitive tasks, bore- 
dom on the job has been a subject 
of lively disagreement. Some writers 
have maintained that workers don’t 
like monotonous tasks, and offer job 
enlargement as a solution. Others 
believe that repetitive jobs suit 
many workers, and suggest that dis- 
satisfaction is often caused by work- 
ers’ being placed in the wrong jobs. 


The study group 

To shed light on this controversy, 
a team of interviewers from outside 
the company asked the 202 assem- 
bly-line operators 1) whether they 
preferred larger or smaller assem- 
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bly tasks, and 2) whether they pre- 
ferred machine-paced conveyors or 
operator-paced conveyors. Two 
kinds of lines were studied—chas- 
sis-assembly lines, operated by 
women seated side by side, and cab- 
inet-assembly lines, operated by 


men standing several feet apart. On 
both lines, the workers are paid on 
a group-incentive basis, with bonus 


earnings averaging about 30 per 
cent of base pay. 

On the chassis lines, the work 
consists mostly of fastening small 
electric components, connecting 
them with wires, and soldering the 
connections. It takes from half a 
minute to four minutes for each op- 
erator to perform her task. The in- 
terviewers talked with 141 women 
on seven different chassis lines. 

Work on the cabinet lines is 
heavier—it involves placing the 
chassis and picture tube in the cab- 
inet and adjusting and crating the 
television set. Here the time on one 
task ranges from one to five min- 
utes. Sixty-one men on three lines 
were interviewed. 

Only operators who had been em- 
ployed by the company in assembly- 
line work for over a year were in- 
terviewed. This was to exclude 
workers who were unsuited to as- 
sembly-line operations. The average 
length of service of the women in- 
cluded in the sample was four and 
a half years; of the men, six years. 
Most of the interviewees had 
worked on both small and large as- 
sembly tasks and on both mechani- 
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cally and manually paced convey- 


ors. 


Larger or smaller? 

The workers were first asked, “If 
the pace were the same—that is, if 
you didn’t have to work any harder 
—and the bonus were the same, 
would you prefer a line that turned 
out (400) sets a day or a line that 
turned out (200) sets a day? Why?” 
(The questions for each assembly 
line cited one number that was 
higher, another that was lower, than 
the actual production rate for that 
particular line.) 

By stating this question in terms 
of production rate, the interviewers 
felt that they would learn the em- 
ployees’ true preferences for doing 
either a smaller or a larger amount 
of work on each unit of production. 
On a line with a production rate of 
400 sets a day, the operator handles 
each unit for about one minute and 
performs, on the average, seven 
tasks per unit. With a production 
rate of 200 sets a day each job is 
larger—the work cycle lasts roughly 
two minutes and involves about 14 
tasks. 

Expressed in terms of large and 
small tasks, the answers to this ques- 
tion failed to support the view that 
the repetitiousness of assembly-line 
work breeds dissatisfaction and frus- 
tration. 

As Table 1 (page 27) shows, 104 
workers—roughly half the sample 
—preferred smaller assembly tasks; 
74, or about 37 per cent, seemed 











TABLE 1 
Workers’ Attitudes Toward Size of Task 


SMALLER TASK 


Male Female Total 


104 


RESPONSES 35 69 


REASONS FOR PREFERENCE 
Seems like less work 


27 
Less complicated 7 
Less chance to get behind 3 
1 
1 


40 


Speed confusing 
Other method too slow 


24 51 
47 


3 
1 
2 


LARGER TASK 
Male Female Total 


NO PREFERENCE 
Male Female Total 


15 59 74 11 13 





indifferent to the size of the task; 
and 24, or about 12 per cent, pre- 
ferred larger tasks. 


Who’s bored? 


Almost all those who chose the 
higher production rate—in effect, 
the smaller task—explained that it 
“seemed like less work” or was “less 
complicated,” while those who pre- 
ferred the larger task gave a variety 
of reasons for their choice. Not a 
single operator mentioned monot- 
ony or boredom. 

Among the employees who ex- 
pressed a preference, the men and 
women lined up pretty much alike. 
However, it’s interesting to note that 
almost half the women—42 per 
cent—expressed no preference at 
all, as against only 25 per cent of 
the men. 

This suggests that a large propor- 
tion of women employees may have 
a casual attitude toward the actual 
content of their job. (This doesn’t 
mean, of course, that they don’t care 
about other aspects of their job, such 


as the way they’re treated by their 


supervisor. ) 


Push or belt? 


The second question was de- 
signed to learn whether the workers 
found mechanical pacing unpleas- 
ant. “If everything else were the 
same,” they were asked, “would you 
prefer a push line or a belt line?” 
(Push lines, sometimes called pull- 
up-and-push lines, consist of station- 
ary rollers or smooth sheet-metal 
surfaces along which the operators 
slide the product. Belt lines are mo- 
tor-driven conveyors that move the 
product along at a uniform speed; 
the entire belt can be speeded up or 
slowed down, but not by individual 
operators. ) 

Here, the answers added up to a 
clear-cut refutation of the idea that 
mechanical pacing is inherently dis- 
tasteful to all workers. As Table 2 
(page 28) shows, 170 operators— 
about 84 per cent—said they pre- 
ferred the belt line; only 12, or 
about 6 per cent, expressed no pref- 
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TABLE 2 
Workers’ Choices of Belt and Push Lines 


BELT LINE 


Male Female Total 


RESPONSES 48 122 170 


REASONS FOR PREFERENCE 

Easier 27 72 
Better rhythm 14 36 
Less wasted motion 3 

More flexible 

Used to this kind of line 

Prevents goldbricking 

Prevents arguments 


Other method confusing 


PUSH LINE 


Male Female Total 


NO PREFERENCE 
Male Female Tota! 
5 7 12 8 12 20 





erence; and 20, or about 10 per 
cent, favored the push line. Almost 
all those who preferred mechanical 
pacing claimed that it was “easier” 
or that it provided “better rhythm.” 
Only six of those who preferred 
push lines mentioned “flexibility” or 
in some way indicated a desire for 
freedom and variety in the work 
pace. There were no _ significant 
differences between the men’s and 
the women’s answers. 

This study throws some doubt on 


the theory that most employees find 
their jobs too narrow and monoto- 
nous. But keep in mind that this is 
only one survey in one company. 
lo assume from it that most of your 
subordinates don’t want larger jobs 
could be as mistaken as to assume 
that they do. Perhaps the most use- 
ful conclusion to be gained from the 
survey is that easy formulas and 
generalizations don’t work when 
you're dealing with the job needs of 


your employees. @ 


A Break for the Coffee Break 


A WOMAN INJURED ON A COFFEE 


BREAK is entitled to a workmen’s- 


compensation award, the Minnesota Supreme Court has ruled in its 
decision on an injury to a woman worker who slipped on an icy 
sidewalk on her way to a nearby store for her coffee break. The 
court held that since the right to get coffee during a work break is 
a condition of employment, the injury arose out of and in the course 


of her employment. 


—TIndustrial Relations News, January 7, 1961 
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YOUR LETTER 
TO THE READER 


By Otto M. Ireland 


Program Head, Correspondence Management 


Veterans Administration 


Put your letters into words that help 
the reader get the message. 


HE WORLD’s most prolific letter 
‘Dae is undoubtedly the U. S. 
government—its agencies send out 
almost three million letters every 
day. For years the government was 
also known as one of the world’s 
worst letter writers. A special word 
—‘“gobbledygook”—was coined to 


describe the pompous, involved 


writing that made government prose 
sheer torture to read. 
Gobbledygook may not yet be 
extinct, but there’s a lot less of it to 
be found in government letters these 


days—mainly because of writing- 
improvement programs. Within a 
few years, 25,000 Veteran Admin- 
istration employees have been 
trained to write better letters. 

A supervisor writes considerably 
fewer than three million letters a day. 
But regardless of quantity, the qual- 
ity of your letters is important. The 
principles of good letter writing are 
the same for one letter or for a mil- 
lion. 

Let’s take a before-and-after look 
at how these principles could have 
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improved a government letter ac- 
tually written a few years ago. A 
veteran had written the following 
letter to the President: 

“Since I came home from the 
Army I have had a lot of bad 
breaks. They took my pension of 
disability away from me saying I 
was cured of malaria. Now I’m try- 
ing hard to get into television try- 
ing to get a home course but can’t 
change courses because I took me- 
chanics course. I worked at that 
awhile but can’t get anywhere. If I 
could have the schooling I need it 
would make a difference in every- 
thing. My boss is anxious for me to 
get started but without the school- 
ing I can’t go on with it. So I would 
please accept some action on this.” 


Before... 

Here’s the reply the veteran re- 
ceived from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration: 


“Dear Mr. Doe: 

“This is in response to your recent 
addressed to the 
President of the United States 
which has been referred to this 
Service for reply concerning your 
application for a change of course. 

“In consonance with paragraphs 3 
and 4 of Veterans Administration 
Instruction No. 1-B, dated October 
5, 1949, subject: “Public Law 862, 
80th Congress, Public Law 266, 
81st Congress,” if a veteran has un- 
dertaken or completed a course of 
education or training under the leg- 


communication 
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islation cited above and desires to 
change to another course, the Vet- 
erans Administration will determine 
whether the proposed new course is 
in the same or in a different general 
field. In the event the proposed 
course is determined to be in a dif- 
ferent general field, the applicant 
will be required to undergo advise- 
ment and before the 
course may be approved by the 
Veterans Administration. 

“You will appreciate files and rec- 
ords of Central Office do not reflect 
the basis for the action taken by the 
regional office of jurisdiction in your 
case. Accordingly, your letter is be- 
ing referred to the Manager, Vet- 
erans Administration Regional Of- 
—, together with a 


guidance 


fice, —— 
request that an inquiry be initiated 
into the matter presented and that 
you be directly in the 
premises. 


advised 
Very truly yours,” 


...and after 

Not a very sensible or sympa- 
thetic way to respond to a worried 
veteran’s request for help, was it? 
If such a plea arrived in our mail 
today, it would probably be an- 
swered like this: 


“Dear Mr. Doe: 

“Your recent letter to the Presi- 
dent about television training was 
referred to me for reply. Because of 
his many duties, he is unable to 
answer personally every letter he 
receives. 





“I am sincerely sorry, Mr. Doe, to 
learn of your difficulties. We want 
to help every veteran to the extent 
needed and permitted by law. We 
will certainly see whether we can do 
anything more for you. 

“Your records are located at 
————. I have sent your letter to 
the manager of our regional office 
there, asking him to inquire into 
your problem. I am sure you will 
hear from him soon.” 


It makes a difference 

Notice that this reply is much 
shorter and simpler than the one 
actually sent. And how much more 
warm, personal, and sympathetic! 
Isn’t it more helpful, too, simply to 
say that existing law will determine 
if we can help him, without quoting 
tedious chapter and verse? 

These aren't the only improve- 
ments. Compare sentence length in 
the two replies. Average sentence 
length in the first is about 41 words, 
and in the second, 13 words. Short- 
er sentence length makes for easier 
readability. Our writers are advised 
to keep average sentence length 
down to 21 words or less. 

Notice, too, that the improved re- 
ply is rich in personal pronouns: I, 
you, your, we, him. These give the 
message a warm, personal touch. 
Compare this with the feeling con- 
veyed by the stilted, impersonal 
phrases of the first reply: “This is in 
response to,” “in consonance with,” 
‘in the event,” “required to undergo 
advisement and guidance,” and “ad- 


A good piece of writing, whether | 


it be a novel or a business letter, || 


does three things: It communicates 
a thought, it conveys a feeling, and 
it gives the reader some benefit, 


—from The Royal Bank of Canada 
Monthly Letter 


vised directly in the premises.” 

The improved reply, though nec- 
essarily noncommittal, manages to 
end on a hopeful note. It tells the 
worried veteran kindly and plainly 
that we want to help him if we can. 
The first reply, while not intended 
as a brush-off, might easily have 
been taken that way. 


Consider the reader 

Behind the effectiveness of the 
second letter- 
writing principle: Tailor your letter 
to the needs of your reader. Here 
was a veteran with modest reading 
skill who wanted to know if the gov- 
ernment could help him. He needed 
a simple, clear, sympathetic answer. 
If the request had been from an at- 
torney, simplicity would 
not have been called for. 

Too often, letter writers either 
misjudge their don’t 
think about them as people at all. 
“Write to the human being behind 
the folder,” we tell employees. This 
principle can be effectively applied 
to other types of business writing: 
replying to grievances, stating prob- 
lems, giving instructions. 


reply lies a_ basic 


extreme 


readers or 
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Order is important 

Visualizing your reader, of 
course, is only part of good letter 
writing. To be effective, a letter 
must also be orderly. Too much 


business writing is unorganized, 


wandering, and structureless. Here’s 
an example sent to a customer in 
reply to his complaint that his ship- 
ping instructions had been disre- 


garded: 


“Dear Mr. Smith: 

“Replying to yours of March 1, 
1961, we beg to advise that we 
shipped the case of 30C silicone ad- 
hesive by Railway Express instead 
of by special-delivery mail because 
of the special rules of the postal au- 
thorities. It was our sincere belief 
that you wanted the aforesaid ma- 
terial as expeditiously as possible 
and so we sent it Railway Express 
without first taking the time to get in 
touch with you to ascertain if that 
method would meet with your satis- 
faction. 

“We were extremely disturbed to 
hear of your opinion that we failed 
to act in accordance with your in- 
structions. The postal authorities 
have a very strict regulation prohib- 
iting the sending of inflammable 
materials of any kind through the 
United States mails. We made the 
decision ship your 
goods by the next fastest and ac- 
ceptable means of delivery. This 
silicone preparation, containing pe- 
troleum naphtha and other ingredi- 
ents, has a flash point of 30° Fahr- 


ourselves to 
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enheit, which makes the material 
come under the heading of inflam- 
mable items and so could not be 
sent through the mails.” 

Although the writer had to con- 
vey only a few simple facts, he 
made an almost incomprehensible 
mess out of his letter by failing to 
plan it. Besides lacking any organ- 
ization, it’s loaded down with stilted 
phrases, unwieldy sentences, and 
pointless repetitions. 


Plan and prune 


A little planning and pruning 
might have produced this: 


“Dear Mr. Ford: 

“As you pointed out in your letter 
of March 1, we did not ship the case 
of 30C silicone adhesive by special- 
delivery mail as you had instructed. 
We used Railway Express instead, 
because postal rules forbid the mail- 
ing of inflammable materials such as 
silicone adhesive. Since you needed 
the adhesive in a hurry, we sent it 
off by the next fastest means with- 
out taking the time to get your ap- 
proval. 

“We hope this explanation will 
clear up the misunderstanding.” 


Ask some questions 

Unorganized writing is simply the 
result of unorganized thinking. To 
organize a letter—or any other 
piece of business writing—first ask 
yourself some questions: 

What is my purpose in writing 
this? Do I want to inform my read- 








er? Get action out of him? Arouse 
his interest? His emotions? 

As you answer these questions, 
ask others: What should I tell him 
first? What does he need next? Jug- 
gle the facts and ideas you want to 
include until they march forward to 
your predetermined goal. 

With this preparation, your first 
draft will be reasonably well organ- 
ized. But give it a good going over 
to see how it can be improved. As 
you read each sentence and para- 
graph ask yourself: Does it say 
something? Enough? Too much? Is 
the structure too complicated? Do 
important ideas stand out? Are mi- 
properly subordinated? 
Is the sequence of phrases, clauses, 
sentences, and paragraphs as logi- 
cal as possible? 

By now your letter should be in 
pretty good shape. All the impor- 
tant facts and ideas are there. 
You've slanted the writing to what 
you know about the reader. You've 
juggled sentences and paragraphs 
until they’re in logical order. 


nor ones 


For Shorter, Simpler 
Letters... 


. Be warm, personal, sympa- 
thetic 

. Don’t quote unnecessary de- 
tails 
Use personal pronouns 

. Keep away from stilted, im- 
personal phrases 

. Tailor your letter to your 

reader 


. Organize your letter 


Think it’s perfect? Take one more 
look—this time for those tired, stilt- 
ed words and phrases that slip so 
easily into our writing. Out will 
come phrases like “at the present 
time,” to be replaced by an un- 
adorned “now.” “Will you be good 
enough to” will shrink to “please.” 
“Utilize” will become “use.” And 
by the time you’re through you'll 
have a letter that will do exactly 
what it’s supposed to do: communi- 
cate. 





IT IS NOT THE CRITIC who counts; not the one who points out how 
the strong man stumbled or where the doer of deeds could have 
done them better. The credit belongs to the man who is actually in 
the arena, whose face is marred by dust, sweat, and blood, who 
strives valiantly with great enthusiasm and devotion. His place shall 
never be with the cold and timid souls who know neither defeat 


nor victory. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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By Morris Stone 
Editorial Director 


American Arbitration Association 


The False Claim 


HEN MEL BIXBY, for 14 years 
W: spray painter in a metal- 
cabinet-manufacturing company, got 
a two-week layoff for fighting with 
another employee on the company 
parking lot, he knew he had been 
treated fairly. At the same time, he 
didn’t like the idea of losing all that 
money. 

So he decided to put in a false 
disability claim with a state agency 
and see if he could get some 
compensation for his time away from 
work. Mel didn’t go to any trouble 


to conceal his plan. In fact, he even 
asked his foreman for help in filling 
out the application forms. 

He got no help from the foreman, 
but neither did he receive a warn- 
ing that what he was about to do was 
wrong. The matter was, however, 
reported to the personnel depart- 
ment, and Mel was discharged. 

The discharge was protested, and 
the question of whether the com- 
pany had the right to discharge a 
man under all the circumstances of 
the case went to arbitration. 


How would you decide this case? 


For the union? 


For the company? 


___Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator’s decision is given on page 64. 
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Here’s how one large company makes sure that any worker 
with a grievance gets a fair shake. 


WwW; THER OR NOT they're union- 
ized, workers will have griev- 


ances. If there’s a union, formal 
grievance procedures are specified 
in the contract. But what if there is 
no union? Then it’s up to manage- 
ment to decide on procedures that 
are fair and practicable. And the 
key man in carrying out these pro- 
cedures is the supervisor. 

Here’s how grievances are han- 
dled in one large non-union compa- 
ny. The grievance policy is based on 
two simple principles: 

1. Supervisors should treat their 
subordinates as they themselves 
would want to be treated if they 
were in the same position. 

2. An employee may take a 
problem to anyone in management, 


from the supervisor up to the presi- 
dent. 

In applying these principles, the 
supervisors have a vital responsi- 
bility: To maintain an atmosphere 
in which every employee feels that 
he can speak freely, that his com- 
plaint will get a fair hearing and 
careful consideration, and that he 
will be told the reasons for the deci- 
sion if it is unfavorable from his 
point of view. 


The open door 


Right from the start of his em- 
ployment, every worker is told the 
steps available to him if he has a 
complaint. The employee handbook 
suggests that he first take his prob- 
lem to his supervisor. In most situa- 
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tions, a frank discussion with the 
supervisor will bring about a satis- 
factory solution. However, the em- 
ployee can—either before or after 
talking with the supervisor—bring 
his problem to his department super- 
intendent or the personnel depart- 
ment. If the employee remains dis- 
satisfied, he can then take up the 
matter with any member of man- 
agement within his division. Man- 
agement will try to carry out these 
steps within two or three working 
days; if this isn’t possible, an esti- 
mate of the time required will be giv- 
en to the employee. 

There is still a further appeal 
available to the employee: He can 
arrange to meet with the division 
head or general superintendent. 
Also at this meeting may be a mem- 
ber of the personnel department 
who is familiar with the problem, 
other employees who may be able 
to help with the solution, and any 
other members of management the 
problem may involve, including the 
president. At this meeting, a final 
decision will be made. 


Some guide lines 


To help the supervisor handle 
the “hot corner” on the grievance 
team, the company provides him 
with these guide lines: 

1. A problem exists if the em- 
ployee thinks it does. 

If the employee is dissatisfied 
with anything relating to his job, if 
he thinks there’s a situation that 
needs attention, if there’s a mis- 
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understanding about something— 
then he has a problem, regardless of 
whether the supervisor thinks the 
facts warrant his feeling the way he 
does. 

2. Initial action should be taken 
on an employee’s problem within 
two or three working days. 

Good labor relations require set- 
tlement of minor complaints before 
they have a chance to grow into 
full-blown grievances. Prompt, fair 
action is one way to keep griev- 
ances to a minimum. 

3. An 
problem or a complaint to his su- 
pervisor should be allowed to bring 
a fellow employee with him if he 


desires. 


employee presenting a 


A timid employee may want the 
support of a fellow employee who 


can verify his own statements. In 
some cases, other employees may 
have pertinent information or ex- 
perience. The supervisor should 
welcome all the information he can 
get that will help him solve the 
problem. 

4. Personnel is a staff aid to 
both the supervisor and the em- 
ployee. 

Either the supervisor or the em- 
ployee can turn to the personnel 
department for information and ad- 
vice when there is a problem. In 
dealing directly with employees, 
Personnel makes every effort to 
build up the employee’s confidence 
in his supervisor. 

5. An employee may take a 








Guides for Handling Grievances 


A problem exists if the employee thinks it does. 


Action should be taken on a grievance within two or three 


days. 


When an employee presents a grievance, he should be allowed 
to bring along a fellow employee if he wants to. 


Both supervisor and subordinate can turn to the personnel 
department for advice or information. 


An employee should be free to take a problem to anyone in 


management any time. 





problem to anyone in management 
at any time. 


Occasionally, a supervisor finds 
this policy hard to accept. When an 
employee goes over his head with a 
complaint, he feels it’s a reflection 
on his supervisory ability. It isn’t 
necessarily—an employee may feel 
that certain matters would be con- 
sidered more objectively by some- 
one outside his work area. But in 
other cases, the supervisor may be 
at fault. Rather than feel resentful, 
he should ask himself if he’s done 
everything to make his subordinates 
want to come to him when they 
have a complaint. 

The supervisors are constantly re- 
minded that the open door between 
themselves and their men has a 
disquieting way of blowing shut 
unless they make every effort to 
keep it open. 

Nothing will make a subordinate 
more reluctant to talk to his boss 


about his problems than the exper- 
ience of having got the brush-off 
when he did it before. If the super- 
visor is irritated or impatient, laughs 
at the complaint, or pigeonholes it, 
he can be sure the employee will 
go somewhere else with his next 
problem. On the other hand, if the 


supervisor gives him an attentive, 
sympathetic hearing, he'll feel secure 
in bringing him future problems. 
And he’s likely to do it early, during 
an everyday contact, rather than 
wait until a minor complaint has de- 
veloped into major grievance. 


A fair hearing 

The goal of the grievance poli- 
cies was not to give employees 
the expectation that every com- 
plaint would be settled in their fa- 
vor. What they can expect—from 
their supervisors and the rest of 
management—is a receptive atti- 
tude, a fair hearing, and the right 
of appeal. @ 
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LET'S 
GET DOWN TO 
CASES 


Every month, SM presents true stories of problems supervisors 
have faced. How would you solve them? 
You might discuss the case with a group of people 
fellow supervisors, family, friends. 
Each person, you'll find, has his own way of looking at the problem. 


The Ballplayer 


oe BARNETT to me when he 


comes in.” 

Paul Mayda, swing-shift super- 
visor for Box Photofilm, stalked 
back to his office at 5 P.M. Bruce 
Barnett, a slitter operator, was an 
hour late for work already and had 
not phoned in. At the peak season, 
with customers screaming for deliv- 
eries, Bruce’s machine and his two 
helpers were standing idle. And it 
wasn’t the first time. 

Bruce runs a slitter—a complex 
machine that cuts large rolls of 
photographic film into various sheet 
sizes. The work is extremely de- 
manding. It is done in total dark- 
ness except for the dim light on the 
dials of gauges that Bruce and his 
assistants must check constantly to 
make sure the machine is running 
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within the size specifications. Any 
mistake could cost the company 
hundreds of dollars. 

This is a skilled job, and one that 
requires constant alertness. It’s well 
paid, too. Most of the slitter opera- 
tors are middle-aged men who have 
been with the company since it 
started. An operator must have 
years of experience, plus a three- 
month period of intensive training. 

Bruce, at 33, is the youngest op- 
erator. He was taken on seven years 
ago as a helper and became assist- 
ant operator in two years. About a 
year ago, Paul promoted him to op- 
erator. “That,” Paul now says to 
himself, “is where I made my big 
mistake.” 

Not that Bruce lacks either intel- 
ligence or skill. He can produce 





with the best when he wants to. 
He’s a likable person, too—gets 
along well with his helpers and with 
the others in the department. But 
where is his sense of responsibility? 
Where’s his pride in doing a good 
job? He seems to reserve all that for 
baseball. 

Bruce’s first goal in life was to be 
a pro ballplayer. He tried out for the 
big leagues and didn’t make it, but 
he’s lost none of his enthusiasm for 
the game. 

Right now, he is a member of 
a neighborhood team and coaches 
the Little League team his two sons 
play on. He has also played occa- 
sionally for the company team. 

Every black mark on Bruce’s rec- 
ord seems to be tied to baseball in 
some way. No trouble—or at least 
none that Paul knew about—before 


the promotion. But soon after, he 
got a verbal warning for material 
that was spoiled on his machine 
while he was out in the locker room. 
In September, he got another warn- 
ing for leaving the work area with- 


out notice or permission. Again, he 
had been out in the locker room, 
talking baseball. 

Last Monday, March 23, he came 
in four and a half hours late with- 
out as much as a phone call; said 
he’d hurt his ankle playing ball and 





VISORY 


than April 30. 





WIN A BOOK! 


Send in your solutions to SM’s cases—or send your most in- 
teresting case—for publication in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT. 

The editors of SM will award the author of each case or solu- 
tion accepted for publication a copy of Leadership on the Job: 
Guides to Good Supervision, the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s handbook for supervisors. 

Send your contribution to Let’s Get Down To Cases, SUPER- 
MANAGEMENT, American Management 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 

Letters on this month’s case should be postmarked no later 


Association, 
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had had to see a doctor. Asked why At this point, Bruce walked into 
he hadn't phoned in, he mumbled, Paul’s office. “I’m sorry about being 
“Guess in the excitement, I forgot.” late, Mr. Mayda. The ball game 
At that time, Paul had warned him ended later than I expected, but I 
again that the ‘ob must come first. still would have made it except my 
Now, he was late again without any — car broke down. I was finally able 
notification. to hitch a ride to the plant.” 


THE DISCIPLINARY RECORD 


Date Offense Action taken 


19/60 Away from work area, ma- Verbal warning 
terial spoiled, customer 
complaint 

10/60 Away from work area with- Written warning 
out permission 

23/61 41% hours late, claimed in- Written warning 
jured ankle from playing 
ball 


30/61 Late without notification 


Consider these questions, and ask your own: 


What do you think of Paul Mayda’s handling of the situation 
up to now? _ 





As a baseball player, does Bruce show any constructive quali- 
ties? If so, how might Paul have tried to get him to apply 
these qualities to the job? __ 





If you were Paul, what would you do now? 











Does your company have any rules or procedures that would 


apply in a case like this? 
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Readers Discuss @-J," B Cases 





Here are readers’ discussions of February's case. 


A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











Quality—or Quantity? 
(February, page 42) 
Case synopsis: 


Dave Raymond supervises operators of electronic equipment 
in the quality department of an electronic-tube manufacturer. The 
company’s industrial engineers showed Dave findings from a time 
study in another plant that indicated that the work could be done 
faster without affecting its quality. Dave asked the industrial engi- 
neers to help him raise his department’s productivity. 

In group meetings, Dave showed the operators the time-study 
figures and urged them to raise productivity. The industrial engi- 
neers then began observing the operators. A few hours later, 
Mary and Helen, two of his senior operators, complained to Dave 
that the “stop-watch artists” were causing them to make mistakes 
and asked him to “call off his dogs.”” Quality engineering wanted 
perfection, they said, and industrial engineering wanted speed. 
Which did Dave want—quality or quantity? 


The wrong approach 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Dave should have got detailed in- 
formation about operating proce- 
dures, working conditions, equip- 
ment, etc. in the other plant and 
compared them with those in his 
shop to determine what caused the 
difference in productivity. He could 
then have taken corrective steps. 


Dave used the wrong approach. 
He could have praised the work that 
was being done and pointed out that 
the company would be in a better 
competitive position if they could 
produce the same quality of work 
more rapidly. Most employees will 
respond to requests for extra effort 
if they completely understand the 
need for it. Dave should not have 
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asked the industrial engineers to 
come into his shop to observe work 
until he had exhausted all means of 
increasing productivity from within. 
—CORRESPONDENCE MANAGE- 
MENT SEMINAR GROUP 

Enlisted Services and Records Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Begin again 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Dave should “call off his dogs” 
and begin over again. 

High quality is a necessity in 
Dave’s department. The pressure for 
higher production should shake him 
out from behind his desk to a closer 
observation of his department. 

He should compare methods, 
equipment, and quality rating in the 
other plant with those in his depart- 
ment. Literature on work simplifica- 
tion and conversations with other su- 
pervisors should give Dave ideas on 
how to increase his production. 

After finding the area for im- 
provement, he must decide what 
he’s going to do and how to do it. If 
he uses this approach and follows 
through, he will, no doubt, maintain 
both high quality and high quantity. 

—CHARLES L. POOLE 
Planning Supervisor, The Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago 


Lessen hostility 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Dave should explain to Mary and 
Helen that the care they take in 
their work is important, and that the 
purpose of the study is to continue 
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this careful work with more efficient 
methods. He should point out that 
the purpose of the industrial engi- 
neers’ work is to find improved 
methods. 

If Dave had used this approach in 
the meetings, he would have less- 
ened the hostility to change and 
paved the way for a better attitude 
toward the industrial engineers. 

—W. L. SCHMIDT 

Supervisor, Factory Accounting, 
Automatic Electric Company, 
Northlake, Illinois 


Complete understanding 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Dave should have made the fol- 
lowing points clear to his workers: 

1) Emphasis on quantity alone 
will usually cause a decline in qual- 
ity and eventually destroy confi- 
dence in the product. 

2) Emphasis on quality 
will greatly increase fixed 
in this division and price the com- 
pany out of the market. 

3) The industrial engineers are 
there, not to discover errors but to 
find better work methods. 

Dave should have spent more 
time explaining why the study was 
necessary and telling the girls they 
shouldn’t worry if their production 
was a little below standard. 

Everyone’s complete understand- 
ing is necessary if any change in 
procedure is to work. 

—D. E. Swartz 

Supervisor, Factory Accounting, 
Automatic Electric Company, 
Northlake, Illinois 


alone 
costs 














The following contributors suggested that the operators should, at 
some point, have been asked for their comments and opinions on 


increasing production. 








TO THE EDITOR: 

Dave’s emphasis on increased pro- 
duction, combined with a remote, 
negative incentive to the employees, 
was bound to result in opposition. 
He is fortunate that the opposition 
was quick and direct. 

Dave should thank Mary and 
Helen for bringing their complaints 
to him promptly, instead of merely 
griping to the other girls. He should 
explain that unless he succeeds in 
improving production, the depart- 
ment will suffer. He should empha- 
size that quality is still the primary 
concern. 

He should tell the girls that the 
industrial engineers want to find 
easier ways of doing the work, to in- 
crease production and maintain 
quality with approximately the same 
effort. 

—DAvipD R. MARKLEY 
Audit Supervisor, Goodyear Atomic 
Corporation, Waverly, Ohio 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Dave should tell Helen and Mary 
that all jobs are subject to observa- 
tion, comparison, inquiry, inspec- 
tion, and other techniques that may 
contribute to better job performance. 
He should explain that requirements 
for quantity are not incompatible 
with quality requirements. He should 


also ask them to cooperate with the 
industrial engineers. 

Dave will learn that most employ- 
ees want to help solve problems if 
they feel that their opinions count. 

—V. Donus HOULIHAN 
Supervisor, Factory Accounting, 
Automatic Electric Company, 
Northlake, Illinois 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Dave not only failed to arouse 
enthusiasm for improving output; he 
actually lowered the operators’ mo- 
rale. When he showed them the 
time-study figures, they felt accused. 


He should have told the opera- 
tors, in a friendly manner, that the 
“efficiency experts” seemed to think 
the department could improve pro- 
duction. He could have mentioned 
the good work they were doing, and 
described a time-study case to illus- 
trate how further improvements 
could be made. 

Later, Dave could have invited 
one of the industrial engineers to a 
meeting. He could have introduced 
the operators to the “stop-watch art- 
ists” and established a basis for mu- 
tual understanding. 

Now, Dave should call the opera- 
tors together, listen to their com- 
plaints, and try to put them at ease. 
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He should exercise firm leadership, 
tact, and consideration. 

Dave should also have the indus- 
trial engineers submit criticisms and 
suggestions to him, rather than to the 
operators. And he should tell the op- 
erators about any changes, so they 
won't feel they have more than one 
boss. 

Marcus L. PERRY 

Supervisor, Tax and Lien Division, 
Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, California 


lO THE EDITOR: 

Dave should tell Mary and Helen 
that quality standards were main- 
tained during the time study in the 
other plant. He should point out that 
the engineers would leave after they 
made suggestions for improving out- 
put. 

The operators were not properly 
prepared for the industrial engineers 
or they would not have reacted as 
they did. 

Dave is responsible for maintain- 
ing high productivity, but he must 
have the cooperation of the opera- 
tors. If they know what is expected 


of them, if they know that the ex- 
pectations are reasonable, and if the 
productivity program is handled 
fairly, production will increase. 
—H. R. GAss 
Supervisor, Factory Accounting, 
Automatic Electric Company, 
Northlake, Illinois 


rO THE EDITOR: 

When there is any compromise 
between quality and quantity, it 
should never lower the quality be- 
low a predetermined level; beyond 
this, quantity must suffer. 

Dave didn’t “sell” his proposal 
the right way. He apparently neg- 
lected to prepare his operators for 


the presence and actions of the in- 


dustrial engineers. Perhaps, too, he 
did not emphasize to the industrial 
engineers the importance of quality 
in this particular study. 

Dave could have investigated an 
improvement in instruments used to 
make readings. 

—AVERIAL E. NELSON 
Supervisor, Minneapolis- 
Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Group 
Honeywell 





THE MERE LAPSE Of years is not life. To eat, to drink and sleep; to 
be exposed to darkness and to the light; to pace around in the mill 
of habit, and to turn thought into a mere instrument of trade—this 
is not life. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith—these 
alone can give vitality to the mechanism of existence. 


. 
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—JAMES MARTINEAU 
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your way to EXPERT DRIVING 


By Peter C. Reid 


There’s more to safe driving than just 
keeping your eyes on the road. 


Sy rHIS surprising statis- 
tic: Over 70 per cent of all 
vehicle accidents occur under safe 


driving conditions—in clear, dry 
weather, on straight roads, in mod- 
erate traffic. Why? 

One answer is that many drivers 
have failed to learn an important 
basic driving skill—seeing. In fact, 
most drivers probably don’t consid- 
er seeing a skill at all. Seeing, as 
far as they’re concerned, is just a 
matter of keeping your eyes open. 


Yet you can have your eyes wide 
open and not see a thing. That’s a 
blank stare, and if you happen to be 
behind the wheel at the time, the 
results can be disastrous. Even 
when you are seeing something, 
you may be looking at the wrong 
place or the wrong object at the 
wrong time—and thus head blindly 
into an accident. 

Learning to see your way to ex- 
pert driving is like learning a new, 
wordless language. The wisp of 
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smoke coming from a parked car’s 
exhaust, the diamond-shaped sign 
at the side of the road, the ball 
bouncing into the street—these are 
all part of the visual language that 
gives you the information you need 
to drive efficiently and safely. When 
you understand this language, when 
you have trained your eyes to de- 
tect the first slight hints of danger, 
you are on your way toward be- 
coming an expert driver. 

According to the Ford Motor 
Company, experts rely on five basic 
seeing habits to help them drive 
safely: 


1. Aim high in steering 


Next time you're behind the 
wheel, ask yourself, “Where do I 
look when I’m driving?” Do you sit 
on the edge of your seat peering 
at the road directly in front of the 
bumper? Do you stay in your lane 
by watching its left edge immediately 
in front of you? At night, do you con- 
fine your attention to the area within 
the range of your headlights? 

If you do any of these, you’re not 
using your eyes efficiently. A low 
aim in driving invites a high score in 
accidents, for a number of reasons. 
Since he can’t see the right curb 
when he’s in the center of his lane, 
the low-aim driver tends to pull to 
the left until he can see it. 

This means he’s hugging the left 
side of the lane—and inviting a side- 
swipe. He will veer too far to the 
left to avoid an object on the right. 
He will swing too wide on turns. He 
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may not see the dangers well ahead 
until it’s too late to do anything 
about them. 

High-aim steering means looking 
well ahead at the center of the driv- 
ing path; your car will readily fol- 
low in the middle of this path. At 
night, when no other cars are on the 
road, look beyond your own head- 
light range for dark shapes or out- 
lines. Reduce your speed until you 
determine the position and relative 


speed of any faintly seen objects. 


2. Get the big picture 

An expert driver is aware of ev- 
erything that’s going on around him 

and that means at the sides and 
the rear as well as in the front. The 
driver who concentrates on one 
small segment of the traffic picture 
may be taken by surprise by an 
emergency _ situation developing 
somewhere else. 

Here are three basic habits you 
can develop to help you get the big 
picture: 

w Sweep 
scene, halting for no longer than an 


your eyes over the 
instant on any one object. That way, 
you'll be able to see problems fac- 
ing other drivers in time to avoid be- 
ing forced into abrupt changes of 
speed and direction. You'll see all 
the potential dangers at intersec- 
tions. And you'll be able to pick a 
safe time to look away from the 
road when it’s necessary. 

@ Allow enough space between 
your car and the one ahead of you. 
A reliable rule is to allow at least 





FIVE FOR THE ROAD 


Mastering these five seeing habits will make you a safer driver: 

1. Aim high in steering: High-aim steering is the safest way 
to guide your car in the proper path. 

2. Get the big picture: You must know what is going on 
around you that may affect your own driving situation. 

3. Keep your eyes moving: While you’re gazing in one direc- 
tion, an accident situation may be developing somewhere else. 

4. Leave yourself an out: Maintain a position and speed that 
will allow you to take preventive action if an emergency develops. 

5. Make sure they see you: Let pedestrians and other drivers 
know of your presence and your intentions. 


one car length for each ten miles 
per hour you're traveling. 

If you crowd the car or truck 
ahead of you, you won’t be able to 
see the big picture—the view will 
be blocked out. You won't have 
time to respond if the car ahead 
should change its speed or direction. 
You won't have the braking distance 
you may need in an emergency. 

@ Develop the ground-viewing 
habit. Glance down at the front 
wheels of oncoming cars or cars you 
intend to pass. Any right or left 
swing of the wheels tells you in- 
stantly that the car is about to veer. 
At the same time, you should esti- 
mate the speed of the other car by 
relating its position to fixed objects. 


3. Keep your eyes moving 


A fixed stare may be appropriate 
in front of your television set, but it 
can be a fatal habit on the highway. 
Here are some clues: 


® Are you slow to act on road 
situations that demand your atten- 
tion? 

® Do you neglect to check left 
and right before you start up from 
a stop light or parking spot? 

® Do you fail to check your 
rear-view mirror at least every five 
seconds? 

® Do you drive with your side 
or rear windows blocked, fogged, 
dirty, or otherwise obscured? 

If you have to say yes to some of 
these questions, here’s a key habit to 
build into your driving: Shift your 
eyes every two seconds. Keep glanc- 
ing near, then far, then to each side. 
Don’t focus on one object ahead of 
you and expect your fringe vision 
to pick up danger signals in other 
areas. At today’s high driving 
speeds, the efficiency of your fringe 
vision is sharply reduced. You can 
prevent this loss by moving your 
eyes constantly. 
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CAN YOU SPOT THESE DRIVING DANGERS? 


Here are six accident-producing situations as you might see them through the 
windshield of your car. The accidents don’t have to happen if you spot the 
danger signals in time. Look at each scene for five seconds, then jot down the 
details that could spell trouble. Turn to page 51 to find out if you saw these 
scenes with the eyes of an expert driver. 





Photographs courtesy 
Shell Oil Company 








To keep your eyes moving, you 
must act on problems promptly by 
adjusting speed, changing lanes, or 
signaling. This permits you to shift 
your eyes from that area to others 
that may hold potential danger. 

Developing the two-second habit 
takes practice. Try this exercise at 
home: Alternately focus on two ob- 
jects in the room at least 15 degrees 
apart. Time the number of cycles 
possible in one minute. Do the same 
exercise when you're riding in a car, 
using the rear-view mirror as one 
focus point. 


4. Leave yourself an out 

The expert driver doesn’t allow 
himself to be trapped by an emer- 
gency situation. When he sees po- 
tential trouble, he automatically de- 


cides on an escape course. By thus 
leaving himself an out, he reduces 
the chances of an emergency’s turn- 
ing into an accident. 

He achieves this with three basic 


habits: 

@ He always tries to maintain a 
space cushion. He maneuvers for 
better spacing by moving forward 
or dropping back. He picks a lane 
with the best view of traffic and the 
least chance of conflict from the rear, 
front, or sides. He allows extra 
space ahead when he’s boxed in with 
no swerving space on either side, 
when he’s on a slippery or irregular 
road, when the view of the road 
ahead is obscured, when there’s a 
car jammed up behind him. 

= He adjusts speed to visibility. 
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He slows down when he rounds 
curves, tops hills, crosses blind or 
unmarked intersections, and when 
darkness or other hazards lower his 
visibility. 

@ He slows down in doubtful sit- 
uations. For example, when he 
sees children, cyclists, animals, or 
pedestrians in the scene ahead, he 
hits his brakes lightly to reduce 
speed. He does the same if the traffic 
light is almost ready to change, if 
he’s approaching any fixed hazards, 
if he’s passing a parked car with a 
driver at the wheel, if an oncoming 
car might turn left in front of him, 
or if a side-road driver approaches 
too fast at an intersection. 


5. Make sure they see you 


Communicating with pedestrians 
and other drivers is an essential in- 
gredient of accident-free driving. 
The expert driver never assumes 
that pedestrians will see him com- 
ing, judge his speed, and get out of 
his way. He signals them early 
with his horn, while he still has time 
and space in which to avoid an ac- 
cident if they don’t respond. 

Other drivers must also. be 
warned of any change you plan to 
make. If a sudden slowdown is un- 
avoidable, signal the driver behind 
you immediately. Even in a routine 
stop, get your brake light on early 
to warn drivers behind you. When 
you're preparing to turn, get in the 
proper lane early and signal well 
ahead of time. 

Meeting or passing another car is 





also a time to make your intentions _cient seeing into automatic habits 
known. Before passing, signal to | demands constant practice. One ef- 
make sure the car ahead maintains _ fective way of developing these hab- 
a steady position. Once he’s stabil- _its is to put your observations into 
ized, pass briskly. words as you're driving. Simply 

Turn your headlights on at early name out loud the details you ob- 
dusk to make your car easily visible serve that affect your driving situa- 
in the dim light. Use lights whenever _ tion. Then specify the response you 
weather conditions reduce visibil- intend to make. Steady practice will 
ity. give you the basic seeing skills you 

Turning these principles of effi- need to become an expert driver. # 


DID YOU SPOT THE DRIVING DANGERS? 


(See quiz, pages 48-49) 
1, Your main clue to trouble is the ball in the street. You should 
slow down instantly, expecting the ball to be followed by a child. 
If you look closely at the picture, you'll see a child about to run 
out in front of the double-parked car. 


2. Did you spot the hitchhiker up ahead? If the first car stops to 
pick him up, the driver on your right may swerve into your lane. 
Slow down. 





3. The exit ahead should alert you to the possibility that the car 
on your left will cut over to leave the highway—did you notice 
that he’s already edged over to the right? Don’t assume the car on 
your right is taking the exit; he may pull into your lane. 


4. Did you notice that the convertible was sagging on one side 
and that its front wheels were pointing toward your lane? This car 
has had a blowout and its driver is struggling for control. Alert 
observation will give you time to slow your car to a stop, to try to 
prevent a collision. 

5. Caution is called for here. One of the men standing by the 
tractor may step back—into your path. 


6. You're being endangered by a car coming at you in your own 
lane as the driver recklessly tries to pass. If you act now, you'll 
have enough time to pull to the side of the road. 
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of the month 


Arguments Can Be Assets 


RGUMENTS among a manager’s sub- 
A ordinates can be costly. They can 
sap the energy and creativity of the 
people involved and of the whole de- 
partment. Words blurted out in a con- 
flict can hurt feelings and destroy 
working relationships. 

The Manager As Referee, digest- 
ed in March SUPERVISORY MANAGE- 
MENT (page 52), discussed under- 
standing disagreements, and some pos- 
sible approaches to the problem. The 
most constructive approach would be 
to turn differences of opinion into as- 
sets. For disagreements can be valu- 
able: They often bring a problem into 
focus. They may suggest several new 
solutions. And they can help the dis- 
putants direct the feelings that often 
accompany an argument—frustration, 
resentment, hostility—into construc- 
tive, instead of destructive, areas. 

Using arguments constructively 
takes planning and courage. These are 
some steps a manager can take, and 
some danger signals to watch for. 


Accept the conflict 

© The manager can accept the con- 
flict. He can help his subordinates real- 
ize that discussing differences can bring 
forth a greater variety of solutions to 


a problem, and a better way of testing 
them. He can help everyone concerned 
see, too, that by sharing their points of 
view, they can all contribute to the fi- 
nal answer. That way, no one will feel 
that he has to be a winner or a loser. 


Listen to understand 

e He can listen to understand rather 
than to evaluate. Two men in an argu- 
ment seldom really listen to each other. 
Each tries to convince the other of his 
own views, and distorts or “tunes out” 
what the other person is saying. 

When the manager enters the pic- 
ture, each man will probably try to 
win him over, too. The manager should 
try to understand both positions as 
fully as possible and withhold judg- 
ment until all the available facts are in. 

By listening to understand, the man- 
ager also sets a good example for the 
men involved in the argument, and 
may guide them toward understanding 
each other more fully. 


Clarify the issue 

e He can clarify the issue. People in 
an argument are not always talking 
about the same thing, even when they 
are discussing the same general prob- 
lem. One, for example, may be argu- 


© 1960, by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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ing about facts while another may be 
concerned with methods or goals. The 
manager, by listening carefully and ob- 
jectively to the discussion, can often 
see the point of departure more clearly 
than the disputants can; and, by clari- 
fying the issue for them, he can help 
them discuss it more productively. 


Recognize, accept feelings 

e He can recognize and accept the 
feelings of the people involved. An ar- 
gument usually irrational 
feelings—like fear, anger, or jealousy 

even though the disputants do not 
always recognize them. The manager, 
by recognizing and accepting these 
feelings as normal by-products of some 
disputes, can help the participants face 
them squarely and prevent them from 


generates 


clouding the issue. 

He should be careful not to criticize 
these feelings by saying, for example, 
“You have no right to get angry!” This 
only blocks the search for solutions: 
When a person feels he is being at- 
tacked, he usually becomes more rigid 
in his thinking and more defensive 
about his position. 


Settling the dispute 

e He can suggest the ground rules 
for settling the dispute. An argument 
may develop over facts (people with 
different facts may disagree about 
what the problem actually is), goals 
(what the job or the department should 
be accomplishing), methods (how to 
accomplish it), or values (for example, 
what is fair or right). 

If the argument centers 
facts, the manager can help the dispu- 
tants by checking the information they 
are working with, or by getting more 
when that would help. 


around 





Sometimes arguments persist be- 
cause the participants haven’t taken the 
time to examine, for themselves or for 
each other, just what they are after. 
When this happens, the manager can 
suggest that both parties take time 
out to clarify their respective goals, to 
help them deal with the issues more re- 
alistically. 

If it is a question of methods, he can 
ask the disputants, first, to agree on a 
set of standards they can use to evalu- 
ate the various proposals. He can also 
ask them to find alternatives. Then he 
can ask them to weigh all the possible 
methods against the set of standards 
they developed together. 

If the disagreement is over values, 
the manager can help relate abstract 
concepts—like what is “fair” and what 
is “right,”’ which may be different for 
different people—to the specific situa- 
tion at hand. The question, “What do 
you think we can do here?” usually 
leads to a productive discussion. 


Open communication lines 


e He can keep communication lines 
open between disputants. One way to 
iron out differences is to provide op- 
portunities for the disputants to meet 
and talk together. If they can discuss 
their differences before their positions 
become crystallized, they may learn 
from each other and reach a mutually 
agreeable position. An excellent, con- 
tinuing opportunity for people to ex- 
change ideas and feelings is provided 
by regular, well-conducted staff meet- 
ings. 

Objectivity 
@ The manager must maintain his 


own objectivity. A manager often be- 
comes personally involved in a dis- 
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agreement among his subordinates: He 
may worry about the argument’s effect 
on his position and his department; he 
may worry that his ability to supervise 
will be questioned; he may worry about 
making some subordinates angry; he 
may become anxious—without really 
understanding why—when people ex- 
press deep feelings. 

Some of a manager’s reactions to a 


others, however, will arise from his 
unconscious. He must try to be fully 
aware of his subjective feelings so that 
he can diagnose the disagreement ac- 
curately and choose rationally the 
problem-solving procedures that will 
most benefit the department and the 
participants. 
@ Warren H. Schmidt and Robert Tannenbaum 
HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW 


dispute will not be hard for him to spot; Vol. 38, no. 6 


Is Participation Perilous? 


IN CONSIDERING whether or not to ask subordinates to participate in 
decision making, supervisors are sometimes afraid that employees 
will be antagonized if the matter is not decided their way. A recent 
experiment in training by the Esso Standard Oil Company throws 
some light on this problem. 

Each employee being trained was asked to develop his own solu- 
tion to a given problem which permitted a wide range of answers. 
He then joined another person and the pair was given the job of 
arriving at a common solution. One person was instructed to take 
the role of the supervisor, and the other, the role of the subordinate. 
Each was told how much weight he might expect his own views to 
carry. 

When the subordinate pulled as much weight as he expected to in 
making the decision, he usually liked the decision and was willing to 
defend it; he also gave his supervisor a high rating. If he found he 
had less influence than he had been led to expect, his reactions were 
negative, both to the decision and to the supervisor. 

A further observation: The supervisor’s frankness in stating his 
feelings about the problem also influences the subordinate’s reaction. 
A supervisor runs into less hostility about an adverse decision if he 
has previously been open about the strength of his feelings in the 
matter. 

Summing up the findings: A supervisor risks little in asking his 
subordinates to participate in a decision if he is candid about 1) the 
extent to which their advice can influence the decision and 2) any 
strong feelings he may have about the matter to be decided. If the 
subordinates are to make the decision, say so. If their function is 
to be advisory only, they should understand that from the start. 
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How to Make the Best Decision 


5 ewe IS NOTHING as common- 
yet as difficult—as a tough deci- 
sion. Most people have reached some 
crossroad in their lives—whether or 
not to get married, to change jobs, to 
choose this or that career—and not 
known which route to choose. What’s 
worse, many have headed down a 
road with the sinking sensation that 
they’ve picked the wrong one. 

What causes us to make the wrong 
decision, when we know better? What 
is it that sometimes stalls our decision- 
making machinery entirely? There is 
no single or simple cause, and no ABC 
for effective decision making. But 
there are a few guide lines that may 
help. 


Marshal the facts 

Many people worry in a factual 
vacuum. When you have a problem 
that can’t be settled, you can avoid a 
lot of stewing by getting more data. 

But just gathering facts isn’t enough. 
“The trick in coming to a decision,” 
says Lt. General Thomas L. Harrold, 
Commandant of the National War 
College, “is not only to corral the 
facts, but to marshal them in good or- 
der. In the Army,” he explains, “we 
train our leaders to prepare an esti- 
mate of the situation. First, they must 
know their objective: Unless you know 
what you want, you can’t possibly de- 
cide how to get it. Second, we teach 
them to consider alternative means of 
attaining it. A goal, military or other, 
can rarely be realized in only one way. 

“Next we line up the pros and cons 
of each alternative, as far as we can 


see them. Then we choose the course 
that appears most likely to achieve the 
results we want. That doesn’t guaran- 
tee success. But at least it prevents us 
from going off on a half-baked hunch.” 

Some people, however, misuse the 
function of fact collecting. They keep 
getting advice and gathering data, but 
never seem able to clinch the case. If 
you find yourself doing that, it’s time 
to be suspicious. You may be waiting 
for the “right” fact to rationalize a 
decision you have already made. 

For example, one New Yorker 
couldn’t make up his mind whether or 
not to take a job out of town. He kept 
coming back for more and more in- 
formation, until one day he learned 
that when the company involved had 
tough sledding during the °30’s, it 
nearly closed down. That clinched it. 
With obvious relief, he “reluctantly” 
turned the job down. Actually, he did 
not want to move. But he had to find 
a “fact” to support his decision. 


Consult your feelings 


Sigmund Freud once said, “In vital 
matters, such as the choice of a mate 
or a profession, the decision should 
come from the unconscious, from 
somewhere within ourselves. In im- 
portant, personal decisions, we should 
be governed by the deep inner needs 
of our nature.” 

A decision that is in accord with our 
inner nature usually brings an enor- 
mous sense of relief. But when we 
have decided something against the 
grain, we feel a nagging sense of in- 
completion. 
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There is an old rule to the effect 
that you should sleep on big decisions, 
and a recent study proves how sound 
this rule is. At Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, a 
survey showed that behavior is af- 
fected by passing moods. When peo- 
ple are blue, their actions tend to be 
aggressive and destructive; when they 
are in good spirits, they are more 
tolerant. On paydays, for example, 
most people are a little happy-go- 
lucky, especially about money deci- 
sions; on days when work has gone 
poorly, they are apt to be sour toward 
life and to make negative decisions. 


Good timing 

Good timing involves knowing when 
not to make a decision. “In surgery,” 
says Dr. Abram Abeloff, surgeon at 
New York’s Lenox Hill Hospital, “a 
doctor often studies a situation for 
weeks until he feels ready to go ahead. 
Time itself is an essential component 
of many decisions. It brings uncertain 
situations to a head. Premature deci- 
sions are the most dangerous a person 
can make.” 

Consciously postponing a decision— 
deciding not to decide—is not the 
same as indecision. Many of the most 
difficult decisions are best not “made,” 
but allowed to ripen. Facts accumu- 
late, feelings gradually jell, and other 
people take a hand in the situation. By 
sometimes holding ourselves back, we 
complicated problems a 
chance to work themselves out. 


may give 


Flexibility 

It is common to overstress the final- 
ity of a choice. There’s more give in 
most decisions than we realize. “We 
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have to do the best we know how at the 
moment,” Franklin D. Roosevelt once 
told an aide. “If it doesn’t turn out all 
right, we can modify it as we go 
along.” 

“Half the difficulties of man,” wrote 
Somerset Maugham, “lie in his desire 
to answer every question with yes or 
no. Neither of them may be the an- 
swer; each side may have in it some 
yes and some no.” Sometimes, natural- 
ly, we have to answer a question with 
a firm yes or no. But even then, we 
can often modify our answer later. 

In making big decisions, we have to 
be prepared for loss as well as gain. 
A young man choosing between a Ca- 
reer as a teacher or as a businessman 
sacrifices something no matter which 


he chooses. 


Talk it over 

It helps to talk big decisions over 
with others—not only because some- 
one else’s opinion may shed light on a 
part of the problem that we may have 
overlooked, but because in the process 
of talking we sort out and clarify our 
own thoughts and feelings. 


The final ingredient 

After this, meditation, reflection— 
letting the problem stew in its own 
juice—can also help. But in the end, 
one ingredient is still essential: cour- 
age. 

“One man with courage makes a 
majority,” said Andrew Jackson; and 
this is just as true in our minds, where 
the one vote we cast is the deciding 
one. 

@ Robert L. Heilbroner 


THINK 
December, 1960 





New 


Generation 


of 


Robots 


N A TEST LAB, a technician pushes a 

button. Two long fingers 
clamp a metal billet, swing it over 
to a forging press, then pluck it out 
and deposit it in a container. 

This mechanical hand is part of a 
new, fast-rising generation of robots 
that may soon assume a major role in 
research, nuclear power, 
and underwater and 


steel 


industry, 
space explora- 
ion. 

Several robots now being built are 
more fully automatic and more vers- 
atile than any that have gone before, 
and some contain built-in memory 
systems to run everything from paint- 
spray guns to an entire nuclear-power 
reactor. 

To many laymen, a robot is a giant, 
clanking tin can that walks and talks 
its way though science fiction. By 
general definition, though, a robot is 
any mobile, automatic handling or as- 
sembly device that performs actions 
like those of people. 


What they can do 


Robots don’t necessarily do a job 
faster than people. In many cases, ro- 
bots replace people because the en- 
vironment is hazardous for men or 


waseray 


because a particularly dull, repetitive 
job might pall on a good worker and 
crimp his efficiency. A robot can hum 
along, shift after shift, without a cof- 
fee break. 

Robots are flexible, as a rule, and 
easily programed for new duties. 
That’s the case with TransfeRobot, a 
general-purpose robot created by Ro- 
bodyne Division of U.S. Industries, 
Inc. TransfeRobot is a transfer ma- 
chine that can make almost any num- 
ber of motions, and—with a claw or 
other fixture—grab, twist, or release 
the work piece it’s handling. The pro- 
graming is done via switches on its 
side. 

Another factory robot—Unimate, 
produced by Consolidated Control 
Corporation—has a magnetic-drum 
memory that can keep track of up to 
150 continuous sequences or moves. 
Consolidated claims that Unimate will 
be able to do 500 basic jobs in indus- 
try—not delicate work, like winding 
coils or putting miniature ball bear- 
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ings together, but the heavy jobs that 
are not now done by machines, like 
feeding conveyors or loading a lathe. 

The Unimate is one of the speediest 
robots to program: The hydraulic arm 
and claw are manually guided to cer- 
tain key positions; then a button is 
pressed to record each position on the 
magnetic drum. When one job is to 
be repeated periodically, then—ac- 
cording to Consolidated’s plans—a 
tape or punched-card copy of the pro- 
gram could be read off the drum be- 
fore the unit is reprogramed for an- 
other assignment. When the Unimate 
is reassigned to the original task, the 
program could be fed onto the drum 
automatically. 


Who'll buy? 

Industry will probably become the 
biggest buyer for robots. At the mo- 
ment, however, the top customer is 
the nuclear research-and-power field, 
where radioactive materials are con- 
stantly being shuffled around, ma- 
chined, or repaired—all by remote 
control. 

One of the fanciest robots intro- 
duced into the field is Hughes Air- 
craft Company’s new Mobot Mark 
II. Mobot has television cameras for 
eyes, microphones on its wrists, and 
specially jointed, six-foot-long arms to 
reach around and under objects. 


If these robots are getting more 
versatile, they’re also getting bigger. 
The biggest yet was ordered recently 
by the Atomic Energy Commission 
for its experimental being 
built in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. The 
AEC’s $2-million, 350-ton giant robot 
will be the first of its kind for auto- 
matically refueling and servicing a 
reactor. 

American Machine & Foundry’s 
Atomics Division is even going a step 
further. It is ready to build a small, 
completely robot-controlled _ boiling- 
water reactor (SEBOR) for generating 
electricity or steam. 


reactor 


Sky and sea 


hostile 
made to order for robots are space 


Two other environments 
and underwater. AMF and GE are 
both working on space robots—main- 
ly tractor-type vehicles with arms and 
claws sticking out of a turret on the 
top or out of a tiny control room 
above the turret. A similar robot has 
been designed for underwater explo- 
ration by Scripps Institute of Oceanog- 
raphy, and will undergo tests soon. 
Not only will this robot make ge- 
ological studies, but it could be handy 
for ship salvage, for warfare, and for 
retrieving test missiles. 

@ BUSINESS WEEK 

January 28, 1961 





WE CANNOT LIVE Only for ourselves. A thousand fibers connect us 
with our fellow men; and along those sympathetic threads, our ac- 
tions run as causes, and they come back to us as effects. 
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If You Want to Advance 


Ww™ MAKES A MAN SUCCEED as a 
manager? This question has long 
stumped psychologists and top mana- 
gers. But now the answer is within 
reach, as a result of recent research 
into the other side of the problem: 
What makes a manager fail? 

For several years, the Laboratory 
of Psychological Studies of Stevens 
Institute of Technology has been try- 
ing to determine what helps a manager 
succeed and what makes him fail. 
Experimenting with a new approach, 
researchers asked several hundred top 
executives to think of men they had 
promoted to management jobs but 
who had failed—been fired, asked to 
resign, demoted, or transferred to non- 
management positions. 


Factors in failure 

Then the executives were asked to 
list the most important factors they 
felt had led to the failures. Their an- 
swers fell into two broad categories: 

1. Knowledge gaps—for example, 
lack of knowledge of the company’s 
organization, of labor law and labor 
relations, or of personnel policies. 

2. Personality gaps—such as lack 
of drive, inability to make decisions, 
and inability to cooperate with others. 

The executives were also asked 
which of these two categories was 
more important in causing a mana- 
ger’s failure. Their answer: personality 
gaps over knowledge gaps, 10 to 1. 
The most serious personality prob- 
lems, they believed, were inability to 
delegate, to analyze and evaluate a 
problem, to judge people, and to co- 
operate with others. The most serious 


knowledge lacks were those related to 
over-all company objectives and oper- 
ations, personnel organization and ad- 
ministration, marketing and distribu- 
tion, and technical processes. 

What do these findings mean? Bas- 
ically this: A manager hoping to move 
ahead in his company should make 
special efforts along two lines: He 
should learn more about the broad as- 
pects of his company and his industry, 
and he should work on his personality 
failings. 

Filling the knowledge gaps does not 
mean simply acquiring more and more 
information in a specialized field. It 
means broadening the base of knowl- 
edge. One way is to take courses— 
offered by the company, schools, or 
professional associations—or to read 
books and magazines. The importance 
of a wide base of knowledge was 
stressed by many of the executives 
questioned by the laboratory’s re- 
searchers. 

When a top executive has an im- 
portant decision to make, he seeks 
recommendations from his managers 
down the line. Most managers base 
their recommendations on how the 
decision will affect their own depart- 
ments. But when a manager can add 
recommendations that show he has an 
over-all view of the company and its 
problems, it’s little wonder that many 
of the executives will say, “Here’s a 
promotable man.” 


Personality 


There are two sides to the person- 
ality question. One involves a mana- 
ger’s ability to work effectively with 
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people. This, of course, includes dele- 
gating properly to subordinates and 
cooperating with fellow managers. 
The other part of the picture concerns 
a manager’s personal qualities. Rated 
high in the successful manager’s pro- 
file are ability to make decisions, per- 
severance, and willingness to take on 
more responsibility. 

How do you learn leadership skills? 
Many men acquire valuable experi- 
ence by actively participating in com- 
munity activities and professional or- 


ganizations. In these jobs, they often 
have to learn to judge people’s abil- 
ities, to assume responsibility, and to 
plan and schedule. 

Furthermore, demonstrated leader- 
ship in a community organization 
helps make a manager “visible” to his 
bosses. If a man stands out as a leader 
in his community, then—say many ex- 
ecutives—it’s a safe bet that he'll be a 
leader in his company. 


@ Frederick J. Gaudet 
THE IRON AGE 
Volume 186, nos. 10 and 12 





“Better watch Jenkins. 
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. He’s sulking over something.” 





Pointers on Praise 


YOME SUPERVISORS think of praise as 
S a good, reliable tool for getting bet- 
ter results from people. “Everyone 
likes to be praised,” they say, and so 
they use praise indiscriminately—until 
it backfires in an explosion of resent- 
ment and low morale. 

How can you avoid misusing praise? 
Skilled supervisors have suggested 
three important guide lines. 


Don’t fake it 


1. Don't fake praise. You can praise 
subordinates, but you can’t get away 
with using praise. Artificial “good 
words” invariably cause trouble. For 
one thing, people are seldom fooled by 
insincerity or a manipulative use of 
praise. They will detect it—and resent 
it. 

Using praise can have two additional 
bad results. If an employee knows that 
he hasn’t done, or can’t do, what he’s 
being praised fcr, he may feel guilty or 
angry about it. And other employees 
may become angry if praise is given to 
someone who doesn’t deserve it. 

Honest praise can be an important 
morale booster for an employee 
when he’s earned it. 


The right man 


2. Praise the right man. People are 
sometimes praised for work accom- 
plished by others. A boss, for instance, 
may get credit for a project that was 
carried out by his subordinates. Or the 
people involved may be on the same 
level. 

In one plant, Greg Smith, employee, 
agreed to serve on a four-man com- 


mittee assigned to track down a seri- 
ous cost leak. Marty Jones—one of the 
four and a fellow worker—was named 
chairman of the committee. While the 
other three stalled, Greg sailed in and 
did a top-notch job. He traced raw ma- 
terials through the shop, talked with 
several people he thought might have 
relevant information, and put in his 
own time visiting other departments 
that might supply clues. He assembled 
all the facts and finally came through 
with a complete report that identified 
the leak and suggested ways to plug it. 

The plant manager was delighted 
and publicly thanked committee chair- 
man Marty for the fine job. Greg was 
never mentioned and never heard a 
word of appreciation. Before long, he 
left the company for another job. 

In this case, the general manager 
was misinformed. A manager must 
know the facts before he praises so that 
his words will find the right target. 


Timing 
3. Watch your timing. Praise is a 
form of communication, and, like most 
other forms, it can be given at a right 
or a wrong time. Foreman Ed Bel- 
lows praised a top producer in his de- 
partment—just when everyone else 
was having a bad week and the depart- 
ment’s production was falling short. In 
praising him at that particular time, 
Ed was, by implication, expressing dis- 
approval of the others. He forgot one 
fact: Praise is never given—or re- 
ceived—in a vacuum. 
@ S. G. Williams 


TEXTILE WORLD 
February, 1961 
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ED UP WITH TRYING to keep a fam- 
Fi, budget that just won’t work? 
Been badgered into starting one 
against your will? There are two solu- 
tions to your problem. 

One is to seek sound advice on how 
to set up and run a budget properly. 
(There are many good books on mon- 
ey management in the library to help 
you.) The other is to junk the whole 
thing. But this is not always as simple 
as it sounds. Your conscience prob- 
ably won't let you quit just like that. 
What you need is some system for 
getting out from under an unwanted 
budget, quickly but with honor. So, 
as a public service, Changing Times 
has summarized the 12 major methods 
of budget busting. 


How to start badly 


You can usually undermine a fam- 
ily budget by laying its groundwork 
hastily and carelessly: 

1. Do it all yourself. Don’t consult 
your family, or seek their agreement 
and cooperation. You make all the de- 


Twelve Ways to 


Wreck 


a 


cisions. Keep all your figures and plars 
secret. 

2. Don’t define your goals. Don't 
worry about a purpose for your budg- 
et, except maybe a fuzzy one, like 
“run things more efficiently” or “put 
some money away for a rainy day.” If 
you're not clear why you're trying to 
budget in the first place, you'll discov- 
er how easy it is to ignore any long- 
range goals. 

3. Don't itemize what you're spend- 
ing now. Don’t take time to keep de- 
tailed expense records to help you pre- 
pare your budget. If you don’t know 
where your money is going, you can’t 
sensibly decide where it should go. Es- 
timate your current spending from 
memory; when you can’t quite re- 
member, take a guess. Sooner or later, 
items you’ve overlooked or underes- 
timated will mount high enough to 
push your budget into the red. 


How to continue badly 


If, despite your best efforts, the pre- 
liminaries all get done properly, don’t 
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be discouraged. There are still ways 
to make the budget collapse. 

4. Think up lots of budget headings. 
Suppose you’re not sure whether your 
cleaning and pressing should go under 
the heading of clothing, household op- 
erations, or personal allowance. Don’t 
use your common sense and classify it 
according to family spending habits. 

Start a separate budget called 
“cleaning and pressing.” Handle other 
minor items this way, too! Before you 
know it, there’ll be so many headings 
that everyone will get bogged down in 
paperwork. 

5. Hem yourself in. Instead of 
budgeting according to the family’s 
needs and wants, do it according to 
the way other people spend. Use aver- 
ages, somebody else’s budget, and oth- 
er outside advice as strait jackets, not 
as rough starting points. Odds are that 
such a budget won’t fit your needs and 
will break down quickly. 


Leap without looking 

6. Act first, think later. Does an ex- 
pense item look too high? Don’t waste 
time trying to figure out if it really is, 
or why it is. Just cut it. Are you look- 
ing for a place to economize so you 
can spend more on something else? 
Cut any old thing arbitrarily. And 
when you reduce a large item, never 
spell out precisely what part of it 
you're going to cut down. 

7. Don’t plan for big expenses. You 
can expect several big, nonrecurring 
expenses during the year—taxes, in- 
surance premiums, vacation bills. Take 
them as they come. Don’t lay aside a 
little each preceding month. Pay each 
big one out of one salary check. Or 
forget the big items altogether. Let 
one pop up suddenly amid your regu- 


lar month-to-month expenses and your 
budget will end up in chaos, from 
which it may never recover. 

8. Be vague about who’s in charge 
of what. If each member of the fam- 
ily has only the fuzziest idea of his re- 
sponsibilities, each is more likely to 
overspend—and there'll be lots of sur- 
prises and arguments. 


How to ruin a sound budget 


Suppose, by accident, you’ve got a 
well-planned budget, perfectly adjust- 
ed to your family’s spending habits 
and preferences. Don’t give up: You 
can still ruin it. 

9. Keep track of every penny. In- 
sist that nobody in the family spend a 
penny without entering it on the budg- 
et. Snarl at anyone who fails to keep 
detailed accounts. Soon, frustration 
will set in and tempers will shorten. 
Even if the budget has been making 
progress, family bickering will bring 
it to a grinding halt. 

10. Intermingle funds. Avoid any 
system for dividing up a pay check. If 
you have a checking account, deposit 
one sum of money each payday to 
cover a batch of expenses. Don’t keep 
a record of how much is earmarked 
for what. That way, you'll find it easy 
to spend more than you’ve allotted for 
any one item. 

11. Show your budget who’s boss. 
Does your budget indicate that you 
can’t afford a new vacuum cleaner 
this month? Don’t give in—go right 
out and charge it. Next month, of 
course, you'll find that you have to al- 
lot a large part of your income to pay 
the bill. Don’t take it lying down—go 
out and charge some more. Soon you'll 
be chasing your budget through a 
revolving door. 
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12. Don’t budge an inch when the 
budget starts to rub tight. Don’t tailor 
it here and there to give it a better fit. 
Keep it ironclad and inflexible. A 
grim, unbending budget will soon 
make everybody in your family ready 
to fight. 

Then, one day, someone will say, 
“If a budget’s going to get us into ar- 


mony——taking care to keep the note 
of triumph out of your voice. 

As for you hardheaded people who 
are determined to make a go of your 
budget—well, you, too, can learn 
something from this short course on 
budget busting. If you’ve never kept a 
family budget before, it may give you 
some ideas on how to go about it. And 


if you’re worrying over a budget that’s 
gone off course, it may help you find 
where you went astray. 


guments all the time, let’s drop the 
whole thing.” 

This, at last, is the moment 
you've been waiting for. Agree sadly 
to scrap it for the sake of family har- 


@® CHANGING TIMES 
November, 1960 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 
(See “The False Claim,” page 34) 


rHE ARBITRATOR SAID that Mel deserved a discharge for the at- 
tempted fraud, but he refused to sustain the action because the 
foreman had had an opportunity “at a crucial point in the events” 
to caution him against his conduct. Management, he said, had a 
duty and a responsibility to try to deter Mel by warning him of 
his violation. The company’s failure to do so, plus the fact that 
Mel had been with the company for 14 years, should prevent 
management “from seeking to impose the full measure of the dis- 
ciplinary action that might otherwise have been permitted.” The 
fact that such an attempt to deter the grievant might not have been 
effective was held “not material at this juncture.” Reinstatement 
with partial back pay was directed. 








NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule 
in an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract, testimony, and other 
facts involved. 
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Basic publications for supervisors ... 


LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB: 


Guides to Good Supervision 


AMA’s basic handbook for all who supervise 
others. A practical guide reflecting the latest tech- 
niques of leadership, communication, and human 
relations, LEADERSHIP ON THE Jos brings together 
selected articles from Supervisory Management. 
Over 40 chapters on communication, personnel 
selection and development, employee attitudes, 
union-management relations, special personnel 
problems, etc., have been edited by the staff of 
Supervisory Management to provide a useful hand- 
book for supervisory development. Quantity dis- 
counts available. 


$6.00 (AMA members: $4.00) 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 
ON THE JOB 


Now reprinted in a new format, this comprehen- 
sive handbook offers workable solutions to prob- 
lems of employee communication. Designed to 
give all managers a real understanding of on-the- 
job communication, the book shows how to con- 





duct effective meetings and conferences, how to 
deal with rumors, grievances, and complaints, how 
to counsel on job performance, etc. Every aspect 
of employee communication is discussed in specific 
and realistic terms, and practical ways of insuring 
better communication are stressed in every chap- 
ter. Fourth printing. 


$5.50 (AMA members: $4.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, New York. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money 
order. Orders under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless 
accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tax for 
orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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